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F. H. Hodder’s “Stephen A. Douglas” 


Editorial Introduction by James C. MaA.in 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HREE years ago when an article by the writer in memory of 

Frank Heywood Hodder' appeared in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, the work of necessity was done in greater haste than 
would have been wished, and, as no bibliography of his historical 
writings had been compiled, one important item was overlooked. As 
the most significant phase of Hodder’s contribution as a historian 
centered on the career of the “Little Giant,” senator from Illinois, 
it is particularly important to have included in its proper sequence 
his first formal article on Stephen A. Douglas.” 

In this article Douglas was identified with the railroad question 
as a major focus of his interest and it was pointed out that securing 
the land grant for the Illinois Central railroad would have estab- 
lished his claim to remembrance if he had done nothing more. Hod- 
der credited Douglas with the compromise of 1850, pointing out that 
he was the author of three of the bills and that the bills which con- 
stituted the compromise finally passed singly after Clay’s attempt 
at combining them had failed. Organization of the Western terri- 
tories was designated as the controlling interest in Douglas’ career, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska act was the outgrowth of long-standing 
attempts to organize the territory west of the Missouri river as “an 
indispensable necessity to the development of the country.” It was 
the hope of Douglas that it could be done without reviving the 
slavery question, but that unhappy issue was injected into the situa- 
tion by others. 

There are two points essential to Hodder’s later development of 
the Douglas theme that are not explicitly stated in this article of 
1899, otherwise it contains the kernel of all the rest of his thirty-five 
years of work on that subject. He did not show how Douglas 
identified himself with the city of Chicago by making it not only his 
residence, but by investing in Chicago real estate, thereby tying his 
personal fortunes with the rise of that city as the commercial and 


1. The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. V (May, 1936), pp. 115-121. 

. F. H. Hodder, ‘Stephen A. Douglas,” The Chautauquan, v. XXIX (August, 1899), pp. 
432-437. The article was reprinted in a pamphlet (N. p., n.d.) with an additional paragraph 
by way of introduction and with a few verbal changes. It is reproduced here in the revised 
orm. 
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transportation center of the West. Secondly, Hodder had not yet 
shown how Douglas conceived the plan of making Chicago the 
eastern terminus of the Pacific railroad, how he was preparing the 
way for that great enterprise by his attempts after 1845 to organize 
the territory which later became known as Kansas and Nebraska, 
and how he was endeavoring, without alienating the South, to check- 
mate its sectional program for a Pacific railroad by a Southern route 
with a Southern city as its eastern terminus. 


II. Tue Revisep Hopper Reprint 


Mr. Lecky advises students of history, in order to arrive at an 
impartial judgment of any great question, to place themselves by 
an effort of the imagination alternately upon each side of the con- 
troversy, to try to realize the point of view of the leaders upon each 
side, and finally to draw up on paper the strongest possible state- 
ment of the arguments of each. The adoption of this advice would 
revolutionize the reading and writing of history. Most people study 
history to support preconceived opinions in regard to particular men 
or particular parties. Their spirit is that of the German justice of 
the peace who settled a suit saying: “You owe the man money. He 
is my friend and you pay him right away. Nobody wants to hear 
the other side.” 

After the lapse of more than a century historians are for the first 
time treating our American revolution with some degree of im- 
partiality. It is perhaps too early to expect them to extend the same 
degree of impartiality to the struggle that preceded and culminated 
in our great Civil War. Most of the books about it are the work of 
participants on one side or the other who seek to vindicate them- 
selves. A few attempts have been made to set forth impartially the 
point of view of each side, but there is still little charity for the men 
of either side who sympathized in any degree with the other, for the 
Northern men with Southern principles or the Southern men with 
Northern principles. Both are summarily disposed of as selfishly 
seeking their own political advantage at the expense of their own 
sections. 

Of the great leaders during the period preceding the Civil War, 
no one has fallen from such a height as Stephen A. Douglas. No 
reputation has suffered so total an eclipse as his. His name is 
naturally associated with that of his great opponent. Lincoln’s fame, 
comparatively slight in his own day, has grown steadily brighter and 
brighter since his death, while Douglas’ name, powerful during his 
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life, has dwindled almost to nothingness. “Stephen Arnold Douglas, 
with the accent on the Arnold,” writes von Holst, the great German 
authority upon our history, and his judgment is accepted as final by 
a large number of American readers. Is it fair, is it just?—that is 
the question. 

Let us first briefly review the principal events of Douglas’ life. 
He was born in 1813 at Brandon, Rutland county, Vermont. The 
death of his father threw the boy upon his own resources. His early 
years were spent on a farm. At fifteen he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker and worked two years at that trade. After this he 
spent four years in study in the old time academy, first in his native 
town and later at Canandaigua, N. Y., the latter part of this time 
reading law in a local office. According to accounts he was a bril- 
liant student and early developed a talent for public speaking and 
political controversy. In the summer of 1833, when just past twenty, 
Douglas decided to seek his fortune in the West. A serious illness 
at Cleveland nearly exhausted his resources. Leaving Cleveland, he 
made his way to Jacksonville, Ill., where he arrived with thirty- 
seven cents in his pocket. Fortunately securing a three months’ 
school at Winchester, sixteen miles distant, he was able to support 
himself until he could finish his preparation for the bar. Returning 
to Jacksonville in March, 1834, Douglas was admitted to the prac- 
tice of law and opened an office, being then not quite twenty-one 
years of age. 

Douglas certainly went up like a rocket, however, his reputation 
may have come down like a stick. Devoting himself to politics, he 
gained instant prominence as the champion of Jackson and his 
policy. In less than a year after his admission to the bar, he was 
elected to the legislature, and in 1837 he was appointed register of 
the land office at Springfield. Immediately thereafter Douglas was 
nominated for congress, though not yet of the required age. In the 
election that followed he was defeated in a vote of 36,000 by a ma- 
jority of only fourteen, on account, it is claimed, of the illegal re- 
jection of ballots because of mistakes in writing his name. In Jan- 
uary, 1841, he was appointed secretary of state, and a month later 
was elected by the legislature a judge of the supreme court. In 1843 
he was elected to congress, and was reélected in 1844 and 1846. Be- 
fore taking his seat for a third term in the house, Douglas was 
chosen United States senator by the legislature, was reélected in 
1853, and again in 1859. Thus from February, 1835, until his death 
in June of 1861, a period of over twenty-six years, Douglas was con- 
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stantly in public life. Eighteen of these years were spent in con- 
gress, four in the house and fourteen in the senate. During the same 
period Lincoln served three terms in the state legislature and one in 
congress. 

The issue of internal improvements was an important one at the 
time that Douglas entered public life. In the West especially it 
amounted almost to a mania, and the advocacy of extravagant un- 
dertakings was an easy way to popular favor. The session of the 
state legislature of which Douglas was a member adopted an elab- 
orate system of improvements which completely failed and hope- 
lessly involved the state in debt. After the collapse of the system, 
attention was directed toward congress. From the time Douglas 
entered that body an attempt was made to secure a land grant to a 
private corporation in aid of the construction of the Illinois Central 
railroad. A bill for that purpose was introduced at every session 
and as often failed of passage. Douglas opposed it upon the ground 
that the land grant ought to be made directly to the state. Soon 
after his transfer to the senate, he introduced a bill for that purpose, 
and in spite of strong opposition secured its passage in 1850. Doug- 
las afterward said: “If ever a man passed a bill, I did that one. I 
did the whole work and was devoted to it for two entire years.” 
This was the first railroad act that bore actual fruit, and it initiated 
the system of land grants for railroads that prevailed until the 
Pacific railway legislation of 1862. Under this act the state of 
Illinois incorporated the Illinois Central Railroad Company and 
transferred to it the lands ceded to the state in return for an annual 
payment of seven percent of the gross receipts of the company. This 
has ever since proved an important source of income to the state. 
The amount paid by the company during the last fiscal year (ending 
October 31, 1899), was $664,625 and in all the state has received 
over seventeen and a half million dollars. If Douglas had done 
nothing else, this act alone would entitle him to the grateful remem- 
brance of the people of Illinois. 

In foreign politics Douglas was aggressively American, or what 
in modern political phrase would be termed “jingo.” He warmly 
supported the annexation of Texas, the Mexican war, and the claim 
to all of Oregon, and at a later day defended attacks upon Cuba and 
aggressions in Central America. As early as 1848 a campaign 
caricature represented him as exclaiming, “Young America wants 
progress. I am for the annexation of Cuba, Canada, Mexico and 
Japan.” It is unfair to say, as the Whigs did then and Whig his- 
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torians do now, that territorial expansion was exclusively the result 
of a desire for extension of slavery. This was undoubtedly a prime 
motive, but other considerations moved large numbers of people. 
And even though we may not approve the mode and the motive of 
some of our territorial acquisitions, we must admit that our splendid 
territory and unprecedented national development are the result of 
the policy of which Douglas was the ardent supporter. We cannot 
accept the doctrine that evil may be done that good may come, but 
candor compels us to recognize the fact that good has come. 

The acquisition of foreign territory precipitated the controversy 
over slavery. The first territory acquired by the United States was 
Louisiana. The status of slavery in that territory was settled in 
1820 by the Missouri compromise. By the terms of the compro- 
mise, slavery was prohibited in all of Louisiana north of the parallel 
of 36° 30’, except Missouri, and was permitted in Missouri and by 
implication in that part of the territory south of Missouri. The next 
acquisition of territory was Texas. In that case the slavery ques- 
tion was settled by an extension of the line of the Missouri compro- 
mise. The Mexican war resulted in another increase of territory, 
which again raised the question of slavery. Northern men generally 
desired to prohibit slavery in all of the newly acquired territory and 
attempted to do so by the Wilmot proviso. Southern men desired to 
allow slavery in all of the territory or at least to divide it by an ex- 
tension of the Missouri line. The rapid settlement of California and 
its organization as a free state presented an obstacle to the adoption 
of the latter policy. 

Douglas was chairman of the committee on territories almost 
from the time that he entered congress. In that position it became 
his duty to frame and report the bills for the organization of the new 
territory. He therefore introduced in the senate bills for the organi- 
zation of Utah and New Mexico. These bills provided for the ad- 
mission of California as a free state and for the organization of Utah 
and New Mexico without any provision as to slavery, leaving it to 
the people of each territory to admit or exclude it as they should see 
fit. Clay now proposed a comprehensive plan for adjusting all ques- 
tions relating to slavery that were disturbing the peace of the union, 
by a series of measures. Douglas’ bills were referred to his com- 
mittee and by him reported with slight changes to the senate. These 
changes were subsequently struck out and the bills were passed in 
the exact form in which they were originally proposed. Douglas 
may therefore be properly regarded as the author of all that part of 
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the great compromise of 1850 that related to the organization of the 
new territory. It was based upon what he considered the great 
principle of allowing the people of a territory to regulate their own 
affairs in their own way. It had the additional advantage of quiet- 
ing the country by removing the settlement of the slavery question 
from congress. 

“The issues of all human action are uncertain. No man can un- 
dertake to predict positively that even virtue will meet with its full 
reward in this world; but this much may be said with entire cer- 
tainty that he who succeeds in marrying his name to a great princi- 
ple achieves a fame as imperishable as truth itself.” With these 
words in eulogy of Douglas, Senator Hunter closed his speech upon 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill. What could more strikingly illustrate 
the fallibility of human judgment. The service which Douglas un- 
doubtedly expected would win for him the highest prize in the gift 
of the people and a permanent place in the galaxy of American 
statesmen has cast the shadow that obscures his reputation. From 
the time that he entered congress, Douglas annually introduced bills 
for the organization of some part of the vast tract of territory be- 
tween Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, which was then known 
as “the Indian country.” The admission of California rendered the 
organization of this territory both more important and more difficult. 
It was more important because it was necessary to connect the new 
state with the remainder of the country; it was more difficult be- 
cause in California the North gained an extra state. The South was 
at a loss for a slave state with which to restore the equilibrium. 
Slavery would not flourish upon the barren soil of Utah and New 
Mexico. The North would not permit the organization of a slave 
territory in that part of the Louisiana purchase consecrated to free- 
dom by the compromise of 1820. The South would not permit the 
organization of a free territory there, as it would develop into a free 
state and still further increase the advantage of the North. Still the 
organization of this territory was an indispensable necessity to the 
development of the country. 

Douglas sought to cut the Gordian knot by applying the principle 
of the compromise of 1850, which had apparently brought peace to 
a distracted people. The act for the organization of Kansas and 
Nebraska provided in the exact words of the Utah and New Mexico 
acts, that these territories should be admitted into the union as 
states, with or without slavery, as their constitutions at the time of 
their admission should prescribe. Thus Douglas hoped to organize 
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he the territories and at the same time maintain the peace of the union 
at by excluding the question of slavery from congress. It was an appli- 
bo cation of the principle that the people of every community have a 
t- right to govern themselves—the principle upon which the revolution 
mn was fought and won—the principle which Douglas now christened 
“popular sovereignty.” The idea was not original with him, but he 
a- made it his own by his championship. 
ll The adoption of the principle of popular sovereignty involved the 
- repeal of the Missouri compromise and brought down a storm of 
i reproach upon its author. Douglas said that he could ride from 
se Boston to Chicago by the light of his burning effigy by night and in 
on sight of his hanging effigy by day. For the first time in his life he 
te was unable to pacify the mob that greeted him upon his return to 
a= Chicago. He was confronted by three principal charges: first, that 
ft he had wantonly destroyed the peace that the compromise of 1850 
in had brought; second, that the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
m was a violation of a solemn compact between the sections and a gross 
ls breach of faith; and third, that his object was to secure the support 
= of the South and by means of it win for himself the presidency. 
2 Douglas replied that the organization of the territories was a neces- 
1€ sity and that the only means of effecting it was to refer the question 
t. of slavery to the people of the territories, that the Missouri com- 


promise was subject to repeal like any other act of congress, and 
° that the North had violated its letter by resisting the admission of 


a8 Missouri in 1821 and had repudiated its spirit by refusing to extend 
a. the compromise line to the Pacific. 
w That Douglas expected his measure to win favor in the South is 
re probable, but it was legitimate to create the issue, if he honestly be- 
a lieved it to be right. A man’s motive is his secret and it is presumed 
le to be innocent until proved to be guilty. There is not a particle of 
e evidence to show that Douglas did not himself believe that the ap- 
e plication of the principle of popular sovereignty to the territories was 
e for the best interest of the country. It was entirely possible to be- 
lieve that the experiment would succeed as it had apparently suc- 
le ceeded in 1850. Lincoln and Seward created the issue that “this 
0 government could not permanently endure half slave and half free,” 
d “that the United States must sooner or later become entirely a slave- 
0 holding or entirely a free-labor nation.” This issue was not less 
s likely than Douglas’ to provoke sectional strife. It proved to be 
if right and its authors are lauded as statesmen. Douglas proved to be 
: wrong and is denounced as a demagogue. 
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In the heat of political controversy, each side charges the other 
with insincerity. A later generation finds that one was right and the 
other wrong, or more often that each was partly right and partly 
wrong, but that both were equally sincere. Hamilton and Jefferson 
furnish a good illustration. Each distrusted the other and each be- 
lieved that the other’s influence threatened the very existence of the 
government. We now see that both were sincere, that in some re- 
spects both were mistaken, but that both contributed elements es- 
sential to the development of the republic. May not a later genera- 
tion find that Lincoln and Douglas were at least equally sincere? 

The parallel between Webster and Douglas is a striking one. Most 
men who profoundly influence their times are dominated by single 
ideas. The keynote of Webster’s career, from his reply to Hayne to 
his 7th of March speech, was devotion to the constitution and the 
union. When he supported the Fugitive Slave bill he supported a 
right that no one ever denied that the constitution guaranteed to the 
South. He was immediately denounced as a traitor to his section, 
charged with seeking by corrupt means to secure the presidency, and 
overwhelmed with abuse that embittered his life and still dims his 
memory. Only within a few years are historians beginning to see 
that his course was consistent with his record. Douglas’ career was 
controlled by faith in the right of the people to govern themselves 
and by devotion to the interests of the West. Both ideas determined 
his course in the Kansas-Nebraska controversy. -If they bore evil 
fruit, they also bore good fruit. The West would not be what it is 
today, had he not opened it to settlement. The act that enabled the 
South to carry slavery into Kansas, enabled the North to save her te 
freedom. What the result of leaving California permanently severed 
from the union would have been cannot be told. 

Douglas’ course, like Webster’s, was consistent with his record. 
Both men were behind the best thought of their day on the subject 
of slavery. In the pursuit of certain great purposes they neglected 
others. That they did so was unfortunate, but it does not condemn 
them to infamy. Political progress in this country has resulted from 
the efforts of a succession of statesmen, each striving for particular 
ends. Washington and Hamilton stood for the establishment of 
efficient government, Jefferson and Douglas stood for democracy and 
territorial development, Webster and Clay stood for the constitution 
and the preservation of the union, Lincoln and Seward stood for the 
restriction of slavery by every constitutional means. Let all receive 
credit for what they did or tried to do. Let us not disparage any. 
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The Kansas-Nebraska act was a turning point in the life of Doug- 
las and in the history of the United States. It brought on the Kan- 
sas struggle; that issue enabled the Republican party to secure con- 
trol of the government, and that event precipitated the war. The 
first stage of the Kansas conflict consisted of the struggle to secure 
control of the territorial government, the second stage was marked 
by the attempt to compel the adoption of a pro-slavery constitution. 
As soon as the administration tried to force upon Kansas a constitu- 
tion to which the majority of her people were opposed, Douglas 
courageously revolted. Buchanan warned him that “no Democrat 
had ever opposed his party without being crushed,” but Douglas was 
undaunted. He had pledged his honor to allow the people of Kansas 
to regulate their domestic affairs in their own way and he kept his 
promise. His course secured the applause of the Republicans, but 
divided his own party, leaving him at the head of the Northern wing. 

Douglas’ name was coupled with the presidency almost from the 
beginning of his political career. As early as 1848 he was recom- 
mended for that office by the Democracy of Illinois. In 1852 the 
contest lay between Cass, Buchanan, Marcy and Douglas. Cass, 
Buchanan and Marcy were “old war horses” and Douglas was put 
forward in opposition to them as the candidate of “Young America.” 
The convention, being unable to agree upon any of the prominent 
leaders of the party, nominated a “dark horse” in the person of 
General Pierce. In 1856 the contest narrowed down to Buchanan 
and Douglas. Buchanan was considered by the politicians the more 
available candidate as he had been absent from the country and was 
therefore not involved in the exciting controversies that had recently 
taken place. On the sixteenth ballot the vote stood 168 for Bu- 
chanan to 122 for Douglas. Buchanan having received a majority, 
Douglas patriotically withdrew in order to give him the necessary 
two-thirds vote and the nomination. The Illinois state campaign 
of 1858 was the prelude to the national campaign of 1860. Lincoln, 
nominated by the Republicans to contest Douglas’ reélection to the 
senate, challenged him to a series of joint debates. Douglas ac- 
cepted the challenge with reluctance. He was himself the most con- 
spicuous man in public life, while Lincoln was comparatively un- 
known. He had nothing to gain by meeting Lincoln and everything 
to lose, while Lincoln had everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
The contest was the most remarkable one of the kind that has ever 
taken place. Both sides claimed the victory. The logic of events 
has given it to Lincoln. Douglas won the immediate prize, while 
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two years later Lincoln secured the Republican nomination for the 
presidency as the result of his canvass. 

Of Douglas’ loyalty to the union there was never any question. 
During the presidential campaign he boldly told the people of the 
South that they had no right to secede. At Lincoln’s inauguration 
he occupied a prominent place on the platform near the president. 
Immediately after the attack on Sumter he called on Lincoln and 
pledged his support of any measures necessary for the defense of 
the government. No appeal made in that great crisis was finer than 
the address he delivered a few days later before the legislature of 
Illinois. 

Whenever our government is assailed, when hostile armies are marching un- 
der rude and odious banners against the government of our country, the short- 
est way to peace is the most stupendous and unanimous preparation for war. 
The greater the unanimity the less blood will be shed. The more prompt and 
energetic the movement and the more important it is in numbers, the shorter 
will be the struggle. 

In his last public speech, made on the first of May in Chicago, 
Douglas said: “There are only two sides to this question. Every 
man must be for the United States or against it. There can be no 
neutrals in this war; only patriots and traitors.” 

Worn out by labor and disappointment of the campaign, Douglas 
sank rapidly under the attack of an acute disease and died on the 
third of June, 1861, when but little past his forty-eighth year. His 
last words framed a message to his absent sons. “Tell them,” he 
said, “to obey the laws and to support the constitution of the United 
States.” Everywhere in the North his death was regarded as a na- 
tional calamity. Had he lived he might have kept his party from 
wavering in the crisis of the war. 

All in all, Douglas must be accorded an important place in our 
history. In the controversies preceding the Civil War he played a 
larger part than any other statesman. That he was a politician can- 
not be denied. Every man who has gained prominence in American 
politics has done so by dint of able political management. The ideal 
state of society in which the office seeks the man rather than the man 
the office has never yet been realized. That he attained the highest 
rank of statesmanship cannot be claimed. He was too much given to 
shrewd management and sharp parliamentary practice. Winning 
in person and powerful in debate, he was the idol of friends and the 
terror of enemies. His ability has never been questioned, his honesty 
and patriotism have never been disproved. The history of today is 
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too much colored by the partisan invective of yesterday. The gen- 
eration that has given to Abraham Lincoln, so little appreciated 
during his life, the full measure of praise that is so justly his due, 
has underrated the honesty, the ability and the patriotism of Stephen 
A. Douglas. 
















The Third Book on Kansas 


An Interpretation of J. Butler Chapman’s “History of Kansas 
and Emigrant’s Guide” 


Cora Doers 


HE third book on Kansas was the offering of J. Butler Chap- 

man, from Indiana. It bore the two-fold title, History of Kan- 
sas and Emigrant’s Guide. An elaborate subtitle added component 
elements of geographical and political appeal: 

A Description Geographical and Topographical—Also, Climate, Soil, Produc- 
tions and Comparative Value With Other States and Territories, Including Its 
Political History, Officers—Candidates—Emigrant Colonies—Election, Aboli- 
tion, Squatter and Pro-Slavery Contentions and Inquisitions, With the Pros- 
pects of the Territory for Freedom or Slavery. All Compiled From a Three 
Month’s Travel Through the Territory in 1854. By . . . a Resident Since 
Its Settlement. Vol. I. With a Map Drawn From Observation and Official 
Sources. (Map and Book Sold Separately or Together.) 


Copyrighted in 1854,' the book was published in Akron, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 31, 1855.2, Teesdale, Elkins & Co. were the printers. The title- 
page names no publisher. Exactly which months constituted the 
“Three Month’s Travel” the author does not say. Reference in the 
text to the California road west of Lawrence as a “thronged 
thoroughfare of wagons, human beings, and stock” from June 1, 
1854, to December 15,’ indicates he had been in the territory for at 
least six months. In the summer he passed along the Kaw, noting 
its shallow channel without a canoe upon it.* Other records than 
his own tell definitely of his presence in the territory from the mid- 
dle of October through November. 

For this study the writer has found but one copy of the book. It 
is in the library of the Kansas State Historical Society at Topeka. 
The book was a gift to the Society from Eugene M. Cole, of In- 
dianola, whose name in long-hand appears across pages 1 and 5.5 
Descendants of the author appear to have no copy of the book.® 


1. Chapman, J. Butler, History of Kansas and Emigrant’s Guide (Teesdale, Elkins, & Co., 
Akron, Ohio, 1855). 


2. Wilder, D. W., Annals of Kansas (Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Publishing House, 1875), 
p. 43. 

3. Chapman, op. cit., p. 38. 

4. Ibid., pp. 72-78. 


5. D. W. Wilder in his Annals, p. 48, alludes evidently to this copy when he says, “Mr. 
Eugene M. Cole, of Indianola, Shawnee county, a very intelligent printer, owns a well-worn 
copy of this peculiar book.” 

6. Chapman, John W., letter, December 14, 1935, and card, January 81, 19386, from 


North Manchester, Ind., to writer of this article. John W. Chapman is a grandson of J. 
Butler Chapman. 
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The Library of Congress has no record of the publication.’ Sabin 
does not list it. A rare book dealer, unable to find a copy to offer 
for sale, describes it, nevertheless, as a four hundred dollar item. 

Only for its scarcity, however, does the thin little 116-page Volume 
I, on age-browned, frail newsprint, have especial monetary value. 
Apparently no Volume II was ever written; one allusion in the text 
to “the next volume” which is to include “a reliable history of the 
prairies” as soon as the author can obtain it from “their former own- 
ers” *—the Kansas tribe of Indians——is the only reference to a second 
volume. The one copy of Volume I is now in board covers, but they 
are an additional protection of some caretaker to the original paper 
back. The map described on the title page is not preserved in this 
copy. 

For the student of the early literature on Kansas, J. Butler Chap- 
man’s book has two interests: It is a good reflection of the author’s 
own character and fitful participation in territorial affairs; and it 
presents with professed and fairly apparent sincerity both Pro- 
slavery and Antislavery prospects, the author’s own sympathies be- 
ing primarily “Free Soil.” The title of the book, History of Kansas 
and Emigrant’s Guide, is really a misnomer. It is not a history at 
all; what of it is narrative is the story of the author’s observation of 
settlement and his own participation in it. Record of his travels in 
the territory and assertion of his prophecies for its future are, with 
the exception of eight pages, about all the directions he gives to 
guide emigrants. 

“Like author, like book,” describes J. Butler Chapman and this 
third book on Kansas well. Widely traveled, variously occupied, 
addicted to politics and petty quarreling, and prejudiced in favor of 
town-founding, Mr. Chapman was quite in his element in Kansas 
territory. Born in Harrison county, Virginia, December 24, 1797,'° 
he was an experienced person before emigrating to Kansas. As a 
youth he had had little education. At fifteen he began working in 
his father’s fulling, oil, and grist mills in Clarksburg. When 
eighteen he was a hotel clerk in Winchester and Baltimore. In 1816 
his father gave him a horse and clothing and advice to “go west.” 
The nineteen-year-old youth, known then as John B. Chapman, 
traveled through southern Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. At Vin- 


7. Memorandum, Library of Congress, June 14, 1935, supplied by Jessica L. Farnum, 
secretary. 

8. Joseph Sabin, Dictionary of Books Relating to America (N. Y., 1867). 

9. Chapman, op. cit., p. 113. 

i Historical Atlas of Kosciusko County (Kingman Brothers, 1879). Typewritten copy 
usea. 
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cennes he engaged as pilot to take a boat up the Red river into 
Texas. In 1817 he returned to Virginia, where for two years he read 
medicine with practicing physicians. His father then gave him an 
outfit of books and medicine and sent him to Tyler county to prac- 
tice. He followed the profession of medicine in Sistersville, Va., 
Burlington, Iowa, and Guyandotte, Va., until 1827. Then having 
read law as an apprentice and received a license to practice, he lo- 
cated in Crawfordsville, Ind. Here, in 1829, he took up fruit-farming 
as an additional occupation. In 1831 he moved to Logansport." 
In 1832 he preémpted a claim on Turkey creek prairie near Lees- 
burg.’ Here he farmed, practiced his two professions, medicine 
and law, and became actively interested in politics. 

Office-holding and town-founding soon grew into definite avoca- 
tions, if not actual additional occupations, for John B. Chapman. 
In 1834 the Turkey Creek post office was established in Mr. Chap- 
man’s cabin and he was the first postmaster. President Van Buren 
appointed him local agent of the Indian reservations.’* Next he be- 
came prosecuting attorney for the northern circuit of Indiana and 
representative in the Indiana legislature. In the latter capacity he 
secured the establishment of Kosciusko county, and himself chose 
the names both for the county and for the county seat, Warsaw. 
As representative he also secured the charter for the railroad through 
Elkhart county to Goshen.‘ Mr. Chapman had part in the founding 
of three Indiana towns; in Leesburg, 1835, he was one of the first 
twelve settlers;© of Liverpool, 1836, he was one of three proprie- 
tors;!* in October, 1836, he “transferred his fealty to Warsaw,” 1" 
becoming one of its founders. 

His public activities led John B. Chapman into many personal 
difficulties. His biographers call him a “persistent meddler in poli- 
tics.” 18 He was a Jackson Democrat who had voted first for “Old 
Hickory” in 1823. He knew Jackson and Van Buren personally; 
politically he emulated their ways. Of uneasy disposition and quick 


11. Royse, L. W., A Standard History of Kosciusko County, Indiana (Lewis Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1919), v. 1, pp. 86-87. Typewritten copy used. 


12. Biographical and Historical Record of Kosciusko County, Indiana (Lewis Publishing 
Co., Chicago, 1887), pp. 644-645. 


13. Royse, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
14. Chapman, J. B., letter to Will, August 2, 1856, in Northern Indianian, Warsaw, Ind., 


August 28, 1856. Type-script of letters from J. B. Chapman, printed in the Northern 
Indianian, supplied by George A. Nye, of Warsaw, Ind., who owns the file. 


16. Biographical and Historical Record of Kosciusko County, Indiana, p. 644. 


_16. Ball, Rev. T. H., Lake County, Indiana, From 1884 to 1872 (J. W. Goodspeed, 
printer and publisher, Chicago, 1872), p. 284. 


p Ibid., p. 156. Also, Biographical and Historical Record of Kosciusko County, Indiana, 


Pp. 


18. Royse, op. cit., pp. 86-87. Also, Historical Atlas of Kosciusko County. 
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nto temper, he was himself “an all-around eccentric” who craved con- 
sad tinuous action and change. Withal he was determined and usually 
an accomplished his purpose, though to do so he had sometimes to carry 
ac- his case to the higher powers in Washington. This he did to sub- 
'a., stantiate the title to his land on Little Turkey creek prairie.” 
ing Patent to the Indian float for Liverpool he procured in his own 
lo- & name.?° When he obtained the charter for the Goshen railroad with- 
ing out a petition and without any support of his constituency, he ap- 
1 pointed commissioners and “made them meet whether or no, and 
es- organize the company, and hold the right of way through Indiana.” *4 
ine When in 1849 “partial deafness compelled him to relinquish prac- 
tice” 2? of law, John B. Chapman joined the gold rush to California. 
"a- “He wanted to sell all of the world that he could.” ** Thereafter he 
An. made “flying trips to California, Washington, Oregon and Alaska, 
\p- when to reach the Pacific slope meant many discomforts and not a 
en few actual hardships.” ** He laid out three towns on the Pacific 
ye- coast.2> He lived in Oregon for three years.2® Knowledge of the 
nd Western states and territories gained in these travels and sojourns 
he served the author variously in writing his book upon Kansas in 
se 1854. Particularly did he draw upon his long acquaintance with 
w. Kansas territory itself.** 
gh “Poverty and the fate of circumstances brought” Mr. Chapman 
ng to Kansas as a pioneer emigrant.*® He had been in Washington, 
rst D. C., when the Kansas-Nebraska question came before congress. 
ie- Through the intervention of friends in Indiana he had been promised 
Bu political appointment in Washington territory, now denied him by 
Gov. I. I. Stevens because he admitted he was “decidedly in favor 
al of free territories.” °° In company with his wife Mr. Chapman had 
li- taken his grievance to President Pierce, the two of them resolving 
Id 19. Ibid. 
y; 20. Ball, op. cit., p. 284. 
4 21. Chapman, J. B., letter to Will, August 2, 1856. 
ck 22. Biographical and Historical Record of Kosciusko County, Indiana, p. 672. 
; 23. Historical Atlas of Kosciusko County 
ing 24. Royse, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
, 25. Chapman, J. B., letter to editor of. Northern Indianian, August 12, 1856, in Northern 
ing Indianian, September 4, 1856. (The writer of this article has been unable to learn the 
location of these towns.) 
26. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
id., 27. Ibid., pp. 11, 51-58, 76-77. 
aes oe Chapman, J. B., letter to Will, August 2, 1856, in Northern Indianian, August 28, 
29. Isaac Ingalls Stevens, a retired army officer and conspicuous Democrat, was appointed 
ed, governor of Washington territory in 1853 by President Pierce. He served until 1857. 
Joseph Schafer, in his biographical sketch, in the Dictionary of American Biography (Scribner, 
na, 1935), v. XVII, pp. 612-614, says Stevens called himself a ‘‘Democratic Abolitionist.’’ For 
probable explanation of J. B. Chapman's disfavor in his eyes, see p. 266 of this study. 
16—9292 
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openly on the way that they would not renounce Antislavery prin- 
ciples for the best office he had to give. The visit resulted in nothing 
but ill will for Pierce, to be nourished by subsequent events in Kan- 
sas. In “setting his stakes in this territory,” however, Mr. Chapman 
determined to identify himself with the people and “labor to promote 
their interest.” *° 

The varied background of John B. Chapman colors the whole 
History of Kansas and Emigrant’s Guide, though here it is J. Butler 
Chapman who writes the book. Use of the new signature even is in 
keeping with the owner’s restless love of change. He lists every con- 
ceivable town and settlement in the new territory; he names the 
proprietors, where known. He criticizes the hospitality proffered in 
public places. He revives old friendships begun in other states of 
earlier residence. Everywhere he notes political sympathies; un- 
hesitatingly he prophesies. He scents quarrels and he participates 
in them. He runs for office. He founds a town, to which all roads 
lead and to describe which critics accuse him of having written his 
book. He secures railroads, and favorably, usually favorably, he 
compares the new territory with all the other states and territories 
he has seen. 

The introduction to History of Kansas and Emigrant’s Guide re- 
peats the declared purpose of the subtitle. Twice the author asserts 
his account will be impartial. To guard the emigrant against false 
allurements, he will picture the territory as he sees it, not as the 
“paradise” most writers here described it.*_ In chapter X he explains 
again his motive of enabling pioneers “to traverse the country 
knowingly,” and “not stop and return home as thousands have done” 
before.*? Twice in chapter XIX he says he has written merely to 
record the truth.“ By learning what has been done in the first 
election, the reader may know what can be done.** He opens his 
discussion in chapter I with regret that “the excitement in the 
congress of the United States, in 1854, gave greater consequence to 
the territories of Kansas and Nebraska than they deserved.” #5 Po- 
litically, he admits, they have been and are of great importance; 
“but as to their capacity to confer a great amount of human happi- 
ness, they have no advantages greatly superior, and have some great 


80. Report of address of J. B. Chapman, Leavenworth, November 10, 1854, in Kansas 
Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, November 10, 1854. 


31. Chapman, op. cit., p. 3. 
$2. Ibid., p. 45. 
83. Ibid., pp. 104, 105. 
84. Ibid., p. 108. 
. Ibid., p. 5. Cf., also, pp. 15, 112-1138. 
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disadvantages to many other states and territories, as will be shown 
in this work.” In his writing Mr. Chapman often forgets this de- 
termination to be factual and himself indulges in such exaggeration 
as he here condemns. 

The general plan of the book is more logical than its develop- 
ment. Nineteen chapters and an appendix constitute Volume I. 
Chapter I bounds Kansas territory—Nebraska territory appears 
only in occasional allusion—and lists desirable road and river entries 
to the different sections of Kansas. Chapters II to XIII sketch the 
preéminent geographical features of some of the regions visited by 
Mr. Chapman. Chapter XIV discusses climate, soil, water supply, 
timber, resources, adaptability to farming, and desirable crops and 
stock raising. Chapter XV consists of reprints of published infor- 
mation for settlers. Chapters XVI to XIX are records of outstand- 
ing territorial happenings in the autumn of 1854. The appendix 
presents “the prospects of Kansas for freedom or slavery,” from 
Mr. Chapman’s viewpoint. Each of these six general sections treats 
of its chosen theme, but it also treats of more. Anywhere, the author 
talks of subjects of personal interest to himself. These added topics, 
too, are likely to appear more than once with the same or with new 
treatment. The effect is of considerable overlapping. In the be- 
ginning, moreover, Mr. Chapman asserts that the political relations 
of the territories have been so much discussed that he has nothing 
new to submit on that subject,®* yet virtually every chapter is full 
of political bias peculiarly his own. 

Usual access to Kansas territory, the writer points out, is from 
the east side; the principal avenue of approach is the Missouri river. 
According to the emigrant’s intended destination he will choose his 
crossing at Kansas City, Leavenworth, Weston, Williamsport, Atchi- 
son, Doniphan City, St. Joseph, James R. Whitehead’s ferry, Smith- 
field, or Iowa Point.** Desirable roads leading from the river towns 
toward the interior of the territory are the Parkersville road, the 
California and Oregon trail, the Santa Fé road, and the fort to fort 
road between Leavenworth and Riley.** 

Although Mr. Chapman gives Kansas the recognized boundaries of 
1854, he limits his sketch of geographical features to the eastern 
portion. He fixes “the terminus of the territory proper,” two hun- 
dred miles west of the eastern line. The inhabitable part of Kansas, 
he says, is “from latitude 37d. 30m. north, to 40d. 10m.; longitude 

86. Ibid., p. 5. 


37. Ibid., pp. 6, 9-11. 
88. Ibid., pp. 7, 8, 11, 13. 
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west from Missouri state line 94d. 30m.; 97d. longitude west from 
Washington—making a square of two hundred miles east and west, 
and two hundred and forty north and south.” * 

Chapters II-VI and XI-XII record, in scattered way, the author’s 
impressions of the portion of this “square” north of the Kaw river. 
Passing back and forth across the region at least twice, he seems to 
have jotted down ideas about it as they occurred and not assembled 
them for orderly, unified portrayal. From widely separated entries, 
however, the reader learns of the changing soil, the lowering timber 
line, and the decreasing development of the region from east to west. 

The first journey follows the Kansas river westward. The best 
land is near the confluence of the Grasshopper with the Kaw.* 
“One of the most central and commanding situations in the terri- 
tory,” is the site of Whitfield City, on the Conda river.*! Along the 
California road, west of the Vermillion crossing, is rolling prairie. 
Coal and timber in the ravines are inducements to settlement along 
Ten Mile creek.** Fort Riley has a beautiful setting. On the 
frontier beyond, good locations are few and all endangered by In- 
dian depredation.** 

Varying in soil and vegetation, the section has made different ap- 
peal to settlers. The Delaware trust land, though legally closed to 
emigrants, is nearly all occupied by substantial farmers.** Else- 
where settlements are sparse. On the Grasshopper the author lo- 
cates “Osankee,” laid out by Indian traders named “Dyres.” * On 
the Pottawatomie land he finds the Catholic mission and a lodging 
kept by “Mrs. Bertrands, an old acquaintance from Michigan.” * 
Germantown on the Vermillion is a promising locality.47 At Marys- 
ville is an Indian trading post.** 

The settlement of settlements in this region north of the Kaw is, 
for J. Butler Chapman, his own town, Whitfield City. In three 
chapters he elaborates upon its superiorities. To it and from it, 

39. Ibid., p. 27. 

40. Ibid., p. 21. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Ibid., p. 29. 

43. Ibid., pp. 26-29. 


44. Ibid., p. 20. 

45. This town is Osawkie, laid out by W. F. and G. M. Dyer in 1854.—A. T. Andreas, 
History ba the State of Kansas (1883), v. I, p. 528. 

46. ‘‘Mrs. Bertrands’’ was probably Mrs. Bertrand at St. Mary’s mission twenty-five 
miles above Topeka, on the north side of the Kansas river. ‘She has fine stables, sets an 
excellent table, and is in every way qualified for entertaining the travelling public.’ Herald 
of Freedom, March 1, 1856. 

47. Chapman, op. cit., p. 26. 

48. Ibid., p. 29. 
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[ ; or 
a literally, all roads lead, both wagon and rail.*® The site is one of the 
vest, . . . 

most commanding and valuable in the territory.°° Surrounded by 
bests large forests, rich lands, and a stone quarry, it itself has beautiful 
mam groves of young trees, large limpid springs, an excellent coal bank, 
at re and unusual mill power.®! Shooting off to the northwest winds the 


bled ) serpentine Conda river “like the great hydra for which it was 
' named.” 5? 


ries : : 
nie The great advantages of setting and resources make Whitfield 
a suitable for business, for the seat of government, and for public 
ar institutions of learning.5* Mr. Chapman and his “partners in the 
w,40 location,” Jas. A. Gray and F. Swice, have laid out the town at 
‘at right angles, with public squares for schools and churches. They 
' the have immediately set about the erection of a schoolhouse, Mr. Chap- 
sirie man returning “to the states to procure teachers, designing at the 
lone earliest possible period to establish a protestant institution of learn- 
the ing.” *4 In the appendix the author also describes a manual labor 
In college, “about being established at Whitfield City,” © to be open to 
| Indians and white folk; “neither race nor sex will be debarred from 
p its advantages.” 
: The second exploration north of the Kaw extends from Fort 
xd to ‘ ge ; veg 
Leavenworth along the Missouri river to 40d. latitude. This is the 
lse- ; one : 
portion of Kansas territory Mr. Chapman has known longest, having 
r lo- ; ; Sa ; : 
On crossed it first in 1849. To him it is most attractive, both in 
ing natural features and in qualities for development. He notes settle- 
2? 46 ments along the way; he rejoices especially in acorn-fed turkey and 
_ venison of Wallace B. Moore, “sportsman-proprietor of Arbana.” °° 
His pictures of lowland and highland are graphic. The bottoms of 
ais the Missouri are “all alluvial and as mutable as the falling snow.” ™* 
ee The bluffs around Doniphan and Atchison are brushy, inaccessible, 
4 it and forbidding.** The high open prairie beyond Smithfield, “the 
? 

49. Ibid., pp. 17, 21-24. 

50. Ibid., pp. 21-23. An article entitled ‘“‘A Relic of the "50's," in the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary edition of the Topeka Mail and Kansas Breeze, May 22, 1896, locates Whitfield City 
on “the southeast quarter of section 7, township 11, range 16,’’ Soldier township, Shawnee 
county. 

51. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 21-24. 

4 52. Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

; 58. Ibid., pp. 22-24. 
irene, 54. Ibid., p. 23. 
ty-five 55. Ibid., pp. 118-114. The New York Daily Tribune, March $1 and April 4, 1855, an- 
ets an nounced that “‘an association under the title of ‘The Indiana Kansas Industrial and Literary 
Herald Association’ has been formed at Dublin, Ind.,” to secure, among other desirable features for 


its emigrants, “‘a manual labor school, acceptable to all, where students can pay their expenses 
by their daily labor.” Five hundred emigrants were expected to remove to Kansas territory 
under auspices of this company at an early date. 

56. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

57. Ibid., p. 50. 

58. Ibid., p. 49. 
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most uneven and knobby land in Kansas is like a 
meadow set full of haystacks.”5® Though the country is luxuriant, 
two hindrances make it undesirable for preémption: adjacency to 
Missouri has made Easterners avoid it unless they have some pre- 
dilection for politics;®° absence of an election district has been an 
obstacle to pioneers wanting representation in the territorial gov- 
ernment.*! 

In two other separated sections, chapters VII-X and chapter 
XIII, Mr. Chapman crosses to south of the Kaw, proposing to give 
“a full statement of all the important localities, towns and cities, 
prospective and in essee, describing only the tributaries of the Kan- 
sas.” 6° Here, too, he appears to have traveled twice through the 
section. In accounts of both journeys, however, he gives little heed 
to natural features of the region, but lists the settlements along his 
routes and notes the relative advantages of the lands set aside for 
the different Indian tribes. 

On the first trip he passes through the Shawnee reserve, the land of 
the Pottawatomies, and the land of the Kaws around Council 
Grove.®* He visits the five missions maintained in these lands by 
three religious denominations—two Methodist, two Baptist, and one 
Quaker—and writes somewhat critically of their intents.** The 
towns along the Kaw, the Wakarusa, and Rock creek he twice as- 
serts are dense or thick. The ones he names, however, are rel- 
atively few, often insignificant, and usually far apart. The places 
include the public house of Blue Jacket at the Wakarusa crossing 
of the same name;® Franklin, laid out by old acquaintances of the 
author, L. B. Wallace of Indiana and Jerry Church of Virginia; 
Bloomington, with hundreds of selections of rich, well-timbered, 
well-watered land still available ;** Lawrence city, deserving “a page 
in history,” from “the notoriety of the founders,” but here receiving 
four pages for its twenty to thirty mile view from Capitol Hill, called 
“hog back ridge,” and for its rude habitations—tents, log cabins, 
hay roofs, and sod houses ;*® Douglas city, surpassing in location, but 

59. Ibid., p. 54. 

60. Ibid., p. 52. 

61. Ibid., p. 59. 

62. Ibid., p. 30. 

63. Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

64. Ibid., pp. 32-84, 44. 

65. Ibid., pp. 35-37. 

66. Ibid., p. 35. 

67. Ibid., pp. 35-36 


68. Ibid., p. 87. 
69. Ibid., pp. 38-41. 
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inaccessible for business ;*° Tecumseh, in want of timber and popula- 
tion but possessed of the hospitality of Mrs. Thomas Stinson who 
cooks better victuals than anyone the author knows in Chicago or 
New York;7! and Uniontown, a trading post conducted uneconomic- 
ally on Pottawatomie land.”* 

The second journey on the south side of the Kaw covers a region 
still farther south and extends farther west. From the Missouri 
border westward along the Santa Fé road the author describes the 
lands of the different tribes, their extent, the tribal reserves accord- 
ing to the treaty of Washington, 1854, and the terms for settlement 
by whites. Proximity to the Osage river or its headwaters de- 
termines his ranking of the lands. He notes few settlements. Along 
the Santa Fé trail he finds good situations principally claimed by 
Missourians, preparatory to election.” 

Chapter XIV, entitled “Climate,” embraces information about 
soil, water supplies, natural growths, and native animal life. It 
describes the earth as hard, smooth clay, the hardness being easily 
removed by irrigation. The water supply is variable.** Traveled 
roads are “smooth in dry weather, never dusty, . . . of the con- 
sistency of hard soap”; rains, however, turn those on slopes into gul- 
leys, and new tracks have to be made. The soil, a black loam, will 
produce every variety of vegetable, cotton, hemp, corn, sweet pota- 
toes, “every luxury . . . desired for culinary purposes.” The 
whole face of the country is a meadow. 

Resources include stone, wood, native fruits, and game. A sub- 
stratum of limestone underlies the whole country. Wood, or timber, 
is good and splits well, but is short-bodied. In overflowed low- 
lands is cottonwood; farther away from streams are white oak, elm, 
walnut, cherry, white ash, hickory, honey locust, sycamore, and 
blackberry.** Among the native products are walnuts, hickory 
nuts, hazel nuts, pecans, acorns, crab apples, plums, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, grapes, and wild honey.** Wild game in- 
cludes turkeys, prairie chickens, quail, and gray squirrels; deer is 
scarce; bears are rare. Of the destructive animals wolves, of all 
colors and sizes, are most common; raccoons appear frequently. 
Ibid., pp. 41-42. 

. Ibid., p. 43. 

. TIbid., p. 44. 

. Ibid., p. 61. In the text “‘Missourians” is “‘Missionaries,’’ evidently a misprint. 
. Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

Ibid., pp. 72-74. 


“Blackberry”’ would seem to be a misprinting of “hackberry.” 
. Chapman, op. cit., p. 74. 
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Occasionally one sees a badger, a beautiful dapple-grey, but slow 
and stupid. 

Comparing Kansas territory with all other territories and states 
known to him, Mr. Chapman believes none excel it in soil; only in 
fertility, however, is the soil superior.** With this exception Cali- 
fornia and Missouri surpass Kansas in everything. Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio all fall be- 
hind in one or many ways. In climate, the Kansas winters are 
colder and the summers warmer than in other states in the same 
latitude.7® The air seems more serene and placid than in the East; 
objects are discernible at greater distances. “Heavy winds prevail, 

constant, . . . dense almost as water, and seemingly 
sufficient to tear a common piece of sheeting to tatters.” Thunder- 
storms are common and appear more severe than in the states, 
owing possibly to the openness of the country. 

Two pages of practical advice to emigrants conclude this chapter. 
Three or four farmers shouid invest in four or five yoke of oxen and 
a large prairie plow together. From 10 to 20 acres of prairie, costing 
about $3 per acre for breaking, should support a family of five for 
the first season.8° For economy and efficiency neighbors should join 
fences. Three types of fences are in use; the timber fence, made of 
stakes 4-5 feet long, and two inches square, “drove in the ground 
8 inches, and a slat nailed on to keep them steady”; the Osage 
orange hedge with a ditch on the outside to serve as a barrier while 
the orange, sowed the first year, is maturing; and the fence of rock, 
a sufficient supply of which nearly every farm has for at least its 
main fences. One further page of directions in the appendix supple- 
ments this advice.“ Emigrants should bring all kinds of seed, espe- 
cially Osage orange seed. One gallon will grow plants enough to en- 
close eighty acres; methods of planting in a nursery and of resetting 
in echelons “about the new moon in March” follow. For home 
market farmers should grow corn, oats, rye, potatoes, and various 
esculents; for foreign market they should produce horses, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, flour, hemp, and cotton.®? 

In five pages chapter XV reviews the official directions to emi- 
grants. Reprint of an abstract of the preémption laws, by R. R. 
Andrews, Esq., of Fort Leavenworth, published in a Kansas City 
paper, tells of the lands subject to preémption, of the amount, not 


78. Ibid., pp. 75-77 
79. Ibid., p. 71. 

80. Ibid., pp. 77-78 
81. IJbid., pp. 115-116 
83. Ibid., p. 74 
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exceeding 160 acres, to a person, of the qualifications of the pre- 
émptor, and of ways to protect the right.** This is but an abridge- 
ment of the preémption law of September 4, 1841.5* A letter from 
the commissioner of the land office, October 13, 1854, gives informa- 
tion for settlers.*° Rules of a local squatter association for adjust- 
ment of discrepancies between claims and the lines of the govern- 
ment survey close the directions.*® 

The only portion of the History of Kansas and Emigrant’s Guide 
that presumes to be history, in the technical sense of being a record 
of public events, is what composes chapters XVI-XIX; and that is 
really an ill-ordered journalistic account from the politically-preju- 
diced pen of an active participant in the events themselves. The in- 
terpretations are as lengthy as the narratives. Chapter XVI ex- 
plains the “notoriety” of Lawrence, by the story of its founding.*’ 

When the Yankees arrived August 1, 1854, they found all the good 
land on the river already taken by “the Missourians.” For one 
quarter section on the river, or the good will of the settlers, the 
Easterners agreed to give $1,000. Not getting the good will of one 
Baldwin, who had a most eligible claim adjoining this quarter on the 
east, they planned to get possession of it under the provisions of the 
preémption law, which says, “No man shall preémpt any town or 
incorporated city.” Their construction of the act was that if they 
could lay out a town upon any settler’s claim, “it would prevent him 
from holding a preémption.” To reassure themselves in interpreta- 
tion of this act they sent an agent, Mr. Blood, to Washington “to 
ascertain from the commissioner of the land office, the legal effect 
of the preémption law.” §§ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Baldwin, still residing upon his claim, formed a 
company with three other settlers to lay out the “City of Excelsior” 
on his land before the Eastern association commenced its town. A 
Yankee then pitched his tent on a portion, an act “looked upon by 
the Excelsior company with some suspicion of a ‘Grecian horse.’ ” ** 

83. Ibid., pp. 79-81. 

84. This law appears in v. V, U. S. Statutes at Large, pp. 453-458. 

85. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 


86. Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
87. Ibid., pp. 84-89. 


88. Ibid., p. 84. This was James Blood who in the fall of 1854 went to Washington, 
D. C., at the request of Amos A. Lawrence, “to study up about Kansas land matters.”— 
Biographical sketch of James Blood, by Ida Blood Hasselman. Also letter of introduction of 
Col. James Blood to I. S. Mason, commissioner of patents, Washington, D. C., written in 
Kansas, Mo., September 13, 1854, by Edman Chapman. Also letter of Thos. H. Webb, 
Boston, Mass., November 6, 1854, to Dr. Chas. Robinson, Lawrence, in ‘Letter Book No. 1” 
in papers of New England Emigrant Aid Company. All in manuscript division of Kansas 


State Historical Society, Topeka. 
89. Chapman, op. cit., p. 85. 
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When Baldwin undertook to remove the intruder, “the whole Yankee 
corps assembled under the direction of their chief, Doctor Robinson, 
armed to the teeth with fusees, revolvers, and dirks, to resist the re- 
moval of the tent.” The quarrel continued, through a series of epi- 
sodes, for several days. The Excelsior company rallied 25 settlers 
to try to oppose force by force; when the Yankees paraded to the 
number of 125, took shelter in a log cabin, and declined a challenge 
to a fair fight, the Excelsior company sent runners to Missouri to 
procure aid in maintenance of its legal rights.® It set October 14 
as the day for relieving the Baldwin claim of the Yankee tent. Each 
side prepared for a severe contest. 

The Chapman account then states that both parties attempted to 
settle their differences by word instead of by force, inviting J. B. 
Chapman to address them. He assented, provided they would come 
to the ground unarmed. They accepted his condition and he ad- 
dressed a large assembly “on the political interest of Kansas, and the 
necessity of peace and harmony.” His own comment, they “all ap- 
peared well pleased that the matter at issue was disposed of so 
quietly,” *! implies that he settled the matter. Later, however, he 
writes that the Yankees would no doubt have fought had the 
Missourians not failed to respond to the call of the settlers.°* The 
runners had exaggerated “frightful stories of the Yankee weapons” 
and the approaching battle, and the stories proved “a damper upon 
the spirits of the ally.” About this time Mr. Blood brought word 
from Washington that the Emigrant Aid Society might take what 
land it desired for its city; immediately the Easterners spread out 
their town of Lawrence over the site of Excelsior.®* “Might” had 
given them “right.” 

Mr. Chapman’s purpose in lengthy relation of this story appears 
to have been exposure of the Easterners’ unfair treatment of Mr. 
Baldwin and other surrounding settlers in taking into the site of 
Lawrence the site of Excelsior City.* The account itself seems an 
unbiased one, treating both sides fairly. He uses it, nevertheless, 
as evidence of the “proscriptive spirit of some members, but more 
particularly of the leaders” of the Emigrant Aid Society that drove 
from the Antislavery ranks great numbers of noncommittal citi- 

90. Ibid., pp. 84-86. 

91. Ibid., p. 86. 

92. Ibid., pp. 88-89. 


93. Ibid., p. 85. 


94. Articles in the Herald of Freedom, in the spring of 1855, show that the townsite 
quarrel continued with other participants. 


95. Chapman, op. cit., p. 84. 
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sens.*° Two other episodes of Yankee outlawry he also cites to 
support this contention.** Then, to balance the charge, he reviews 
again the impudence of Missourians at the border in inquiring into 
the political proclivities of indifferent emigrants and so prejudicing 
them against slavery, before they set foot on Kansas soil.® 

More colorful than the townsite quarrel in Lawrence is the story 
of the arrival of Gov. Andrew H. Reeder and his tour through Kan- 
sas territory. To it the author devotes chapter XVII. Throughout 
the book he has made continual critical, or satirical, remarks about 
Governor Reeder’s land speculation; comment in that vein shares 
treatment here with doubt of the governor’s political sincerity.® 

Pomp and pageantry marked the reception of the governor at 
Fort Leavenworth “about October 6.”1°! In the territory “a 
sycophantic adulation was paid him, which misled both governor 
and subjects.”?°2. In Leavenworth city, however, his immediate 
investment in lots opened the eyes of his devotees somewhat.'®* So 
did his confusion of executive and judiciary powers in settling a 
squatter fight for a claim of land.’ 

About October 24, Governor Reeder set out on his tour of the 
territory, preparatory to its organization.’ A procession more than 
a mile long accompanied him. It included governor, suite, attachés, 
public officers of the territory, numerous carriages, horsemen, and 
attendants. The author likens it to a funeral procession, but at 
Franklin, when the parade halted, symptoms of intoxication made 
a less solemn impression upon the residents. 

Arrival of “the cavalcade” at Lawrence city gives Mr. Chapman 
occasion to impugn once more “the Yankee town,” which he now 
says consisted of “one cabin, . . . two long hay-rick tents, and 
a dozen camp tents.” 1° “The grand reception” of the people was 

96. Ibid., p. 87. 

97. Ibid., p. 88. 

98. Ibid., pp. 9-10, 88-89. 

99. Ibid., pp. 17, 21, 41-42, 47, 90-95. Governor Reeder drew much adverse criticism 
upon himself for his land investments. He also had some approval. The Herald of Freedom, 
July 21, 1855, published a defense, citing the opinion of the New York Evening Post: ‘“There 
is no law preventing any territorial governor from purchasing lands, and Governor Reeder has 


violated no law.’’ Why should he be made an exception to the whole class of actual residents? 
Ail governors and other officers in newly organized territories have done the same thing. 

100. Chapman, op. cit., p. 90. 

101. A. H. Reeder received his commission as governor of Kansas territory June 29, 1854, 
and arrived at Fort Leavenworth October 7, 1854.—Roy F. Nichols, in Franklin Pierce (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1931), pp. 407-408. 

102. Chapman, op. cit., p. 91. 

103. Ibid., pp. 90-92. 

104. Ibid., p. 91. 

105. Ibid., pp. 92-95. 

106. Ibid., p. 93. 
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but a deep-laid scheme of the two major political parties, each 
acting for underground speculation. S. C. Pomeroy, who delivered 
the address of welcome “made to order a week previous,” 1° hoped 
to procure the seat of government and the capital; and the replying 
governor, before whose eyes floated visions of Indian lands, parried 
remarks with him upon free institutions and free schools. 

In the suite of “his Excellency” was a rival candidate for dele- 
gate to congress. This was Robert P. Flenniken, “a Nebraska 
Democrat,” who was to remain “neutral and mum on politics,” and 
who in Lawrence did not utter “a sentiment in public on any topic 
whatever.” 1° Both this candidacy and the secrecy of it annoyed 
Mr. Chapman, for he was himself openly a candidate for delegate 
to congress, as was also Judge John A. Wakefield of this district. 
That Flenniken on this visit to Lawrence met neither of them “on 
the stump,” irked Chapman especially. 

From Lawrence the governor journeyed westward to Council 
Grove. To atone for the Abolitionism just displayed he took a 
town share in Douglas City at $250, though he would no doubt “as 
soon think of building a city on a crocodile’s back.” *® The third 
day out he bought one section of Kansas half-breed land. The 
fourth day, at Council Grove, he purchased five or six sections from 
the Kansas Indians. About November 10 the governor returned 
to Leavenworth, where without proclamation of territorial organi- 
zation, and without taking a census, he now ordered an election for 
delegate to congress.!?° 

The next two chapters are a confused record of that election. 
Events do not have chronological account. Opinion constantly 
supplements statement of fact. Repetitions lack consistency. The 
composition, however, is vivid. From the disorder the reader can 
easily re-create the colorful picture. 

With the November 10 proclamation for the election on Novem- 
ber 29, Governor Reeder announced the places for polls? and issued 
specific instructions to the judges of election."* His public mes- 

107. Ibid., pp. 93-95. 

108. Ibid., p. 94. 

109. Ibid. 

110. Ibid., p. 95. 


111. Ibid., p. 94. 
112. Ibid., pp. 104, 106-109 
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sengers also carried along “the tickets of Fleneken, and imposing 
handbills setting forth who he was.” "4 

The other candidates already in the field were without official 
favor. Judge John A. Wakefield, representing the Yankees at 
Lawrence, was an Abolitionist."* J. Butler Chapman had an- 
nounced his own candidacy in addressing the rival city founders in 
Lawrence, October 13.15 In his book, he now describes himself as 
“a Democrat from Indiana, who, although in favor of a free state, 
sustained the institution'’® where the law and the constitution fixed 
it, . . . was strongly opposed to Abolitionism, and was sup- 
ported in his pretensions as a candidate by the Proslavery men and 
the Free-Soilers.” "7 During his campaign Mr. Chapman advanced 
a plan of his own for limited preémption of land;"'* he proposed that 
to each actual settler a quarter section be donated, and that to him 
alone be granted the privilege of buying forty acres of first-rate 
timber. In discussion in his book of the ruinous effect of selling the 
public domain in a new country, he says that to bona fide or actual 
settlers on quarter sections of prairie land, and to them only, forty 
acres of timber land should be allowed gratis."* The appendix, 
written after the campaign was over, repeats the idea that not a 
foot of land should be sold except to bona fide residents and to no 
one more than a quarter section, making the chance equal for poor 
and rich; and it commends the new treaty with the Delawares pro- 
viding for the settlement of their territory by preémption.’* By 


113. Ibid., pp. 99-100. The contemporary press dwelt upon the former public services 
of Robert P. Flenniken as minister plenipotentiary to Denmark and wealthy lawyer of Penn- 
sylvania. The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, from November 10 through November 
24, 1854, printed the following advertisement: ‘‘We are authorized to announce Hon. Robert 
P. Flenniken, of the sixteenth election district (embracing Leavenworth and Salt Creek) as a 
candidate for delegate to congress for Kansas territory, at the approaching election on the 
29th inst.”’ 

114. Chapman, op. cit., p. 97. 

115. Vide ante, p. 250. Also, correspondence from “‘T.,”’ October 23, 1854, to ““My dear 
Cousin” and printed in the Philadelphia Sun, November 10, 1854, says “‘each one desirous of 
going to Washington as a delegate must appoint himself and mount the stump.”’ On October 
18, when speaking to the rival city founders in Lawrence, J. Butler Chapman announced his 
candidacy.—Boston Atlas, November 1, 8, 8, 1854; Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, November 4, 
1854; Philadelphia Sun, November 10, 1854; Springfield Republican, November 18, 1854; 
Boston Courier, November 25, 1854; Keene (N. H.) Sentinel, December 15, 1854.—In “Webb 
Scrap Books,” v. II, pp. 10, 1, 2, 7, 4, 10, 15, 22, and 4 respectively. The Kansas Weekly 
Herald, Leavenworth, from October 20 through November 17, 1854, printed the following 
advertisement: ‘“‘We are authorized to announce J. B. Chapman as a candidate for delegate 
in congress from Kansas territory.” 

116. “The institution”’ is, of course, slavery. 

117. Chapman, op. cit., p. 97. 

118. Ibid., p. 57. 

119. Ibid., p. 48. 

_ 120. Ibid., p. 110. This ireaty was ratified July 11, 1854, and proclaimed by Franklin 
Pierce, July 17, 1854. It provided for sale of surveyed lands at public sales; lands not so 
sold to be subject to private entry; after three years of such offering to private entry, they 
may by act of congress be graduated and reduced in price until all lands are sold.—Revision 
of Indian Treaties, A Compilation of All the Treaties Between the United States and the Indian 
Tribes (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1873), pp. 840-345. 
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such apportionment, the author contends, “a large amount of the 
prairies could have been occupied.” 174 

On November 10, the day of the governor’s proclamation, J. But- 
ler Chapman was in Leavenworth where he addressed “a respectable 
number of the sovereigns.” He said there that he was in favor of 
the homestead bill, of the giving to every actual settler of 160 acres 
of land, of a liberal policy of internal improvements, of slack water 
navigation on the Kansas river, of railroads through the territory, 
both north and south, and east and west, of letting the people settle 
the slavery question, of advocating the principles of the Kansas bill, 
of preserving the union at all hazards, of supporting the constitu- 
tion, of maintaining inviolate the laws of the country, and of pro- 
tecting every man in his property including slaves.'? 

The governor, Mr. Chapman believes, expected to carry the terri- 
tory for his favorite by the patronage of his office. “By political dis- 
tinguishment” on his recent tour he had paid court to every slave- 
holder in the territory. Official announcement now of the candidacy 
of Flenniken stirred the rumor that the governor had formed an 
intrigue with the Abolition faction at Lawrence for 1,000 Yankee 
votes. The report “ran over the country like wildfire.” 1** To off- 
set such coalition the Proslavery men now looked about for an 
opponent to represent their interests. 

The day of the governor’s proclamation a call of unknown origin 
was raised in Leavenworth city for a mass meeting November 12 to 
“nominate” a candidate for delegate.'** Because of the short notice 
the handbills could not circulate over the territory. Mr. Chapman 
believes they were never intended to go beyond Leavenworth fort 
and town and were meant for “a gull upon the people.” Five hun- 
dred Missourians responded to the call, but the convention did not 
organize.’*° Gen. John W. Whitfield, once a resident of the terri- 

121. Chapman, op. cit., p. 57. 


122. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, November 10, 1854. 


128. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 97-98. This charge against Flenniken had publicity in a 
circular on Whitfield, says The Kansas Pioneer, Kickapoo, K. T., quoted in an itorial, 
“From Kansas—The Struggle,” in the New York Daily Tribune, December 4, 1854. 


124. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 98-99. The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, November 
10, 1854, says, ‘“‘A convention has been called by somebody, we don’t know who, to be held 
at this place on Wednesday next, to nominate a candidate for delegate to congress. We would 
like to see a concentration made upon some good and reliable man, but this call comes in a 
very suspicious way, and we apprehend, it will be ‘Love’s labor lost.’ ”’ 

125. The Herald, November 17, 1854, says the convention proved to be as predicted, 
‘Love’s labor lost,'"—an abortion—no one being willing to father the call, or acknowledge 
having anything to do with it.’’ The meeting resolved that the call for the convention was 
premature, and adjourned without nominating a candidate. ‘The day of the convention was 
— big with the fate of many an aspirant for congressional honors—several of whom gave 
way for another. What the result will be no one now can tell. General Whitfield, Judge 
re and J. B. Chapman are the most prominent, one of whom, will doubtleas be 
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tory, but now an Indian agent at Fort Laramie, was present, 
mounted the rostrum, and made a speeech. Mr. Chapman says the 
Proslavery men sought out Whitfield “as the most efficient candidate 
to meet the emergency and beat the governor’s man,” but the 
Leavenworth Herald reported Whitfield as saying he became a 
candidate “upon his own hook.” 17° Flenniken refused to address 
the meeting. As a result of the call, however, he and Whitfield be- 
came the leading rival candidates. Proslavery folk maneuvered to 
keep Wakefield on the track so as to dwindle Abolition votes. Chap- 
man, in his own words, “from the necessity of the occasion, had to 
decline.” 127 He did not, however, withdraw his name.!*8 

All candidates and their constituencies played politics. Distribu- 
tion of the polls was the first reflection of it. Lawrence and Douglas, 
but eight miles apart, were chosen to avoid party criticism.!*® 
Marysville, the seat of the eleventh district, contained but five 
votes.1° The Sacs Indian agency, appointed polls for the region of 
the Nemaha, was wholly inaccessible, being eighty miles away.'** 
Only at Lawrence did the governor take counsel in choice of election 
judges, and there his appointments were “ultra Antislavery.” 1** At 
Leavenworth he named Abolition men, too, but in both places “they 
were as helpless as children.” At every other poll officials were 
“ultra Proslavery men.” For not a single appointment did the gov- 
ernor consult a Free-Soil candidate or friend.1** 

To lure voters two or three Proslavery towns set lot sales one 
week before election. Political talks accompanied the sales. At 
Douglas City both Mr. Chapman and General Whitfield spoke on 
the patron of the town."** As election day drew near strange in- 
dividuals floated over the country without even land hunting for 
excuse. On being asked whether they would vote, they would reply, 


126. The Herald, November 17, 1854, reported that General Whitfield addressed “quite 


a large assemblage . . . from the stump. ° [He] said in becoming a candidate he 
[had] done so upon his own hook, without the urgent vietetion of friends, or the aid and 
authority of a convention. . . . He said he was a free man, and should submit only to 


the will of the majority of the people as expressed at the ballot box. He declared himself 
the firm and unwavering friend of the squatter, and in favor of extending to every settler 
on the public lands, a preémption. . . . He was before the sovereigns. " He admitted 
having encouraged settlers to go on the Delaware lands; said he was ‘a railroad man” but 
did not hope to secure a road for Kansas territory at the short session of congress; pro- 
fessed to believe the people alone should settle the question of slavery; and disclaimed all 
knowledge of the mysterious call for the convention. 

127. Chapman, op. cit., p. 98. 

128. Vide post, Footnote 137. 

129. Chapman, op. cit., p. 94. 

130. Ibid., p. 95. 

181. Ibid., PP. 57, 95, 100. This agency of the Sacs, Foxes, and Iowas was thirty miles 
from St. Joseph, “quite out of the way for settlers’ around the ‘Nemaha. 

132. Ibid., p. 108. 

133. Ibid. 

134. Ibid., p. 99, footnote. 
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“O, certainly.” For the openness of their intent Mr. Chapman 
praises them. “It wasno fraud, . . . for there was no pretence 
of right held out.” At some of the polls elections were peaceable; 
at others voters threatened judges with revolvers and dirks. At 
some polls the inhabitants and the foreigners all voted the same 
way; at others residents were denied the vote and “Missourians” 
from various states allowed it. “At Fort Leavenworth, where the 
military ought to have interfered to protect the sanctity of the 
ballot box, they were with impunity the most obtrusive and reck- 
less.” 185 At the Nemaha polls, where there could be no election by 
the residents, 400 Proslavery votes were cast by the Missourians.!** 
Many a Free-Soiler unable to brave the insults and to endure the 
after-revenge left the territory that day rather than vote. 

The election returns Mr. Chapman quotes do not include the votes 
cast for himself. The complete report, taken from the affidavits of 
the judges of the election, reveals that John B. Chapman received a 
total of sixteen votes. The table below shows the districts registering 
his name with the number of votes cast for him. The nine districts 
not included here did not even list him as a candidate. 


District John B. Chapman 
Pda aah ween tk erate dewesn eee ean nien 9 votes 
RSE ee ee ae ee ee ere 0 votes 
Dich arocaiie inden ck eke Wk Ghee ka beae ee 1 votes 
ER Ra ee nes ee ee CS ee 0 votes 
REESE a Oe eee ane ne Sey wee ee 5 votes 
Diwan kta RGD chee kasa eee aawweena 1 votes 
0 A SR ee ee ee ere 16 votes!37 


135. Ibid., pp. 101-103. 


136. Ibid., p. 100. The affidavits of election for District 14, embracing Doniphan, 
Nemaha, and Brown, show 158 votes. 


137. Affidavits of Judges of Election, in Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society, 
Topeka. The report of this election in Wilder’s Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1875), p. 41, 
names only Whitfield, Wakefield, and Flenniken as candidates, and accounts for all votes 
cast for other persons under the heading “Scattering.”” Among the contemporary records the 
St. Louis Republican of November 80, and the Boston Atlas of December 5, said the contest 
had narrowed down to Whitfield and Flenniken. In citing returns, however, the St. Louis 
Republican, December 1, the New York Tribune, the Boston Evening Telegraph, and the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, December 6, 1854, gave the votes cast for Whitfield, Flenniken, and 
Wakefield. The New York Tribune, December 11 and 12, and the Boston Evening Telegraph, 
December 13, listed the votes cast in Lawrence for a Mr. Chapman, a Proslavery candidate. 
The Worcester Daily Spy, December 14 and 20, the New York Tribune, December 14, and the 
West Chester (Pa.) Register and Examiner, December 16, did the same but referred to J. B. 
Chapman as “Dr. Chapman,” an election judge with whom the candidate was confused. 
The National Era, December 21, credited Chapman with but ten votes. The Boston Atlas, 
December 27, the New York Tribune, January 2, 1855, and the Worcester Spy, January 3, 
credited him with sixteen, the two latter papers adding full accounts of the election. The 
Detroit Evening Tribune, December 29, credited John B. Chapman with sixteen votes. The In- 
dianapolis Daily Journal, December 30, and The Commercial, Wilmington, N. C., December 
20, carried long editorials with quotations from the Baltimore Sun on fraudulent election 
methods used in Kansas. In a communication to The Sentinel, a Southern publication (place 
not given), B. F. Stringfellow gave election returns for Whitfield, Flenniken, and Wakefield, 
only, with items to interest people of the South.—‘‘Webb Scrap Books,” v. II, pp. 29, 31, 33, 
84, 36-38, 43, 53, 56, 62, 80, 94, 110, 125-127, 182, 133, 143-144. 
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District 1, which gave him nine votes, included Lawrence. Dis- 
trict 12, embracing Whitfield City, had forty-one voters and forty- 
one votes, one of which was for John B. Chapman. Evidently Mr. 
Chapman did not vote in this election himself; his name, at least, 
is not among the forty-one voting in his district, nor do any of the 
other fourteen affidavits include it. The records were, of course, 
immediately recognized as fraudulent, and may misrepresent him. 
The reader wonders, however, whether he may not himself have 
left the territory that day along with the Free-Soil voters he says 
feared “to deposite” votes because of the probable after-revenge.'** 
The “Executive Minutes,” recorded December 4, 1854, in the gov- 
ernor’s office during the administration of Andrew H. Reeder, also 
accord John B. Chapman sixteen votes in the election returns by dis- 
tricts.1°® On December 5, the governor declared Whitfield elected.'* 

Mr. Chapman regards the election returns as just rebuke to the 
governor for his land speculation. Had he not stooped to low 
means, the Missourians would not have crossed the border in such 
numbers to vote.'*! The governor’s instructions to the judges of 
elections were specific.'*2 Everywhere, however, they received Pro- 
slavery interpretation to fit the Proslavery needs of the hour.'* 
The election proclamation had outlined principles for disputing the 
election; when put to the test they failed of every requisite to meet 
the exigency of the occasion.’** Certainty of Flenniken’s success 
had thrown the governor off guard. On the fifth day after the 
election two or three polls contested the results, but futilely. Wake- 
field and Flenniken both appeared before the governor in protest. 
Flenniken discovered the mistake; but Wakefield supposed that if 
one poll was found corrupt, it would invalidate the election. Whit- 
field received so great a majority at all polls that the governor could 

138. Vide ante, pp. 255-256. 

139. Kansas Historical Collections (1881-1884), v. III, p. 240. 

140. Wilder, Annals of Kansas, p. 41. 


141. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 98, 100. 

142. Ibid., pp. 106-109. These instructions as quoted by Mr. Chapman vary from the 
original in ways that are probably only typographical. His copy in line 4 omits “true” and 
in the first sentence of the third paragraph from the end substitutes “‘it’’ for “of."" Other 
variations are in the use of capital letters. Copy of the original of these instructions, in the 
“Executive Minutes,”’ recorded in the governor's office during the administration of Gov 
Andrew Reeder, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. I11, pp. 234-235. 

143. The Herald of Freedom, January 6, 1855, called the election an outrage, the can- 
didate having been elected by Missourians. ‘Governor Reeder did all in his power to secure 
us from this outrage.’’ He provided an oath to be administered to voters not known to 
judges, but judges were bound by force of circumstances; in some districts they were perhaps 
favorable to proceedings. 

144. Chapman, op. cit., p. 105. 
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not suceessfully enter a caveat at any. “His Excellency was caught 
in his own net.” 14 
J. Butler Chapman’s account of political events in Kansas terri- 
tory no doubt reflects his own somewhat changing political out- 
look. In the text proper he says there were two organized parties 
in the territory in 1854, the Proslavery and the Abolition.14® They 
were equally intolerant, but his preference was for the former be- 
cause of the agreeable hospitality of slaveholders as neighbors. 
Both Proslavery and Antislavery leaders had, by their proscriptive 
spirit, however, prejudiced many independent freemen against both 
parties. These individuals constituted a third class that regarded 
“the oligarchy of abolitionism quite as oppressive and repulsive 
as the oligarchy of slaveholders.” 147 Emanating from the 
widely separated regions of New England, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Indiana, these settlers had as yet no organization and no name.*** 
In identifying them in spirit with the Free-Soilers and in saying 
that they might “yet rally under the independent standard of 
American liberty,” ?*® Mr. Chapman named two other parties, 
already represented in the territory. “The American party,” he 
even says, “may yet decide the fate of Kansas.” 1° A fifth party, 
the Free State, under banner of which he had offered himself as 
candidate for delegate to congress, he merely alludes to in dis- 
cussion of possible new alignments.*! The hospitable nature of 
the Southerners would normally lead the Free-State party to unite 
with the slaveholders; but election disappointments, leading un- 
successful parties to join against the successful, may bring Free- 
Soilers into line with the Abolitionists.°* The Free-Soilers he 
admires exceedingly as fine “stalwart fellows, who think and act for 
themselves”; very tenacious of their politics, “the old line they do 
not regard.” 158 
In the appendix, written presumably later than the text, the 
author says there were three parties in Kansas, the Proslavery, the 


145. Ibid., p. 106. Filed with the affidavit of election in the third district, held at 
Stinson’s house at Tecumseh, is a petition to set aside this election, presented by men of 
Lawrence and Topeka. It bears 77 signatures. 

146. Chapman, op. cit., p. 105. 

147. Ibid., p. 87. 

148. Ibid., p. 89. 

149. Ibid., p. 87. 

150. Ibid., p. 105. 

151. Ibid., p. 104. 

152. Ibid., p. 105. In an article entitled ‘“‘Dead-Dead,’’ quoted from the Atchison 
Squatter Sovereign, the Herald of Freedom, September 29, 1855, said there had been a com- 
plete fusion of the Free-Soilers and the Abolitionists in Kansas territory. 


153. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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Abolition, and the Free State ;'** and then, in subsequent discussion, 
as in the text, he alludes to the Free Soil and the American, or Know 
Nothing, as also there.** In distinguishing the first three, he says 
the Proslavery party looked upon every man who would not vote 
for slavery as an enemy; the Abolition party advocated “universal 
emancipation and equality of the African race”; the Free-State 
party was “for leaving the slaves where the Constitution found them, 
and a government free of foreign officers and of slavery.” The Free- 
Soil party was most numerous in the territory, but the election ex- 
perience had shown that not one half of them had “either the free- 
dom or the independence to vote according to their convictions.” 
They had come to regard the slave power as an infringement upon 
the rights of free men, yet the Abolitionists had as little sympathy 
for them as Proslavery men had for Free-State men. With which 
group the Know Nothings were affiliated no one could tell; their 
creed forbade their uniting with either the fanatic Abolitionist or 
the slavery propagandist, but the Abolitionists might unite with the 
Know Nothings. “Should the American cause once raise its standard 
in Kansas, a new era will commence there.” 1°* 

The appendix notes three other informative items of significance. 
A college was contemplated for Lawrence city.** Lawrence already 
had two printing presses; a press was also preparing for Whitfield 
City.°* Under the caption of “Rail Roads” the author tells only of 
his own road to Whitfield City, “for which he has had a bill to pass 
congress, by the energy and perseverance of Gen. Whitfield, to pro- 
cure the right of way from the Indians through their several terri- 
tories.” The road will run from the Missouri along the north side 
of the Kaw to Pawnee town; beyond that point the route will prob- 
ably follow the valley of the Big Blue. As soon as the company is 
incorporated, work will begin. It will give employment to one or 
two thousand laborers. The recent privileges granted by congress 
render the investment safe for capitalists and the prosecution of the 
work certain.’®® 

154. Ibid., p. 111. 

155. Ibid.; pp. 111-112. 

156. Ibid., p. 112. 

157. This college was the proposed university. 


158. Chapman, op. cit., p. 114. 


159. Ibid., p. 115. Entries in the Congressional Globe, Second Session of the Thirty- 
third Congress (John C. Rives, Washington, 1855), v. XXIV, pp. 130, 367, 983-984, and 944, 
show that on December 26, 1854, Mr. Whitfield introduced a bill to aid the territory of 
Kansas in the construction of a railroad in said territory, and January 28, 1855, another bill 
“granting the right of way to the Wyandot and Pawnee railroad through the public lands in 
Kansas territory,”” both of which were read a first and second time and referred to the com- 
mittee on public lands; and that on February 24 the latter bill was again considered and 
returned to the committee for printing and on February 26, passed the house. The Herald 
of Freedom, January 20, 1855, observed that “General Whitfield introduced a bill in con- 
gress, on the 26th ult., to aid in the construction of a railroad in Kansas.” 
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Study of J. Butler Chapman’s History of Kansas and Emigrant’s 
Guide leaves mixed impressions. The idea of illiteracy, suggested 
at once to the eye by uncertain spellings,!®° odd word usages,’® 
and occasional faulty sentences, becomes insignificant to the mind 
in consideration of content. The actual errors are largely typo- 
graphical, attributable as much to a careless printer no doubt as to 
the unlettered author. Although Mr. Chapman kept up an extensive 
correspondence!®” and planned to be a newspaper editor,’® he was 
obviously not an accustomed professional writer. Points of rhetoric 
were probably beyond his ken; but from his long and varied ex- 
perience he had gained fair enough mastery of colloquial English to 
express himself effectively. Often, too, he wrote with strength, 
especially on matters political. Here and there, naive constructions 
befit new, individual concepts aptly. A bluff, for instance, is 
“studded over with copse of young timber’’;* or in the Miami tract 
the Osage river “passes angling through to the north”;?® or the 
Santa Fé road is “a great and ancient thoroughfare” leading through 
the “beautiful . . . wilderness prairie of Kansas territory.” © 
The pertinence of phrasing makes more lasting appeal than any 
wrong word form. 

Erroneous statements are few. The Kansas river, the writer says, 
has “its source in the Black Hills of the Rocky Mountains,” 1% 
longitude 104°, latitude 44°, whereas its westernmost branches really 
arise around longitude 101° and latitude 39°. Rock creek, he be- 
lieves, “heads up with the Osage and Neosho,” !** but its tributaries 
have actual origin in the region of the Osage only. The Emigrant 
Aid Company of Massachusetts he refers to as “the Emigrant As- 
sociation of the Aid Society, of Boston.” 1®° He overstates by one 
third or one half the number of city lots in Lawrence pledged each 


160. These uncertain spellings are not only of proper names, of both persons and places, 
but also common words like ‘“‘equiped,” ‘“enhansing,” ‘‘oppinion,”’ “‘disasterous,”’ ‘“‘beligerent,”’ 
and “renouned.”—Chapman, op. cit., pp. 85, 115, 68, 48, 40, and 90. 


161. Wrong usages are such as of “lay’”’ for “‘lie’’ and “setting” for “‘sitting’’; and of 
wrong word forms as of ‘‘adaptedness’’ for “‘adaptability,”” and “handsome” for ‘“‘hand- 
somely.’’—Jbid., pp. 51, 47, 64, and 45. 

162. Chapman, J. B., letter to “Dear Will,” August 28, 1856, in Northern Indianian, 
Warsaw, August 28, 1856, refers to “‘my numerous letters of some twenty a week.” 

163. Prospectus for the Kansas Intelligencer, in the Kansas Freeman, Topeka, November 
21, 28, 1855, and January 26, 1856. Also Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, December 1, 1855. 

164. Chapman, op. cit., p. 42. 

165. Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

166. Ibid., pp. 11-14. 

167. Ibid., p. 6. 

168. Ibid., p. 37. 

169. Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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member of the company.’ He criticises C. B. Boynton’s location 
of setting for the Indian legend, “Young Eagle and Wolf,” + in 
Kansas instead of in the Rocky Mountains,’"* himself forgetting 
that the actual boundaries of Kansas territory embraced a goodly 
portion of the Rocky Mountain range. Roads in Kansas territory 
he describes as “the finest imaginable, rendering carriage traveling 
the most delightful in the world.” ?** Much used roads he finds 
“smooth in dry weather” and “never dusty.” 1"* Across the great 
plains “the hum and din of civilization now prevails.”?*° Most 
of the misstatements are exaggerations. 

The effects of the book upon the reader are otherwise diverse. 
Sketchy pictures of the territory vie for remembrance with vivid 
accounts of momentous happenings. Little that is, except Whitfield 
City, has the author’s unqualified approval. Fact and opinion 
intermingle. Nice observation ends often in fancy or extravagance. 
Intended impartiality gives way to prejudice; or partiality turns 
to pertinacity. Long association with infectious politics has pre- 
disposed every outlook; but adherence to different platforms has 
left an odd inheritance of like and contrary principles. In conse- 
quence the casual reader cannot be sure whether he is perusing a 
defense or a denial of even so crucial a question as slavery. If the 
author meant sincerely to make the book a consideration, not a 
negation, of the issue, he let his own sympathies and criticisms, 
notwithstanding, contradict his avowals and acts so often that any- 
thing short of analysis leaves even,the studious reader confused. 

Politically J. Butler Chapman is a medley. Only once in the book 
does he positively declare any party affiliation. Then he calls him- 
self a Democrat, who, although in favor of a free state, sustains 
slavery, opposes Abolitionism, and expects support of Proslavery 


170. He says the number pledged to each member is 60. Correspondence from residents 
of Lawrence, printed in Northern and Eastern papers at the time, indicated that one fourth 
of the 9,000 city lots would be given to persons that would build upon them within the year 
but differed in the numbers designated for individual members. 8. F. Tappan, in The Atlas, 
Boston, November 1, 1854, said that members of the first two parties would receive “about 
30 lots’; of the third party, ‘2 lots.”” A nameless correspondent, in the same paper, No- 
vember 8, said that each member of the first two parties would receive “about 40 lots each 
to speculate upon.’’ E. D. Ladd, in the Milwaukee Sentinel, November 6, 1854, wrote that 
every alternate lot would be drawn by members of the association.—‘‘Webb Scrap Books,”’ v. 
II, pp. 1-4. C/., also, Andreas, History of the State of Kansas, p. 315. 

_ 171. Boynton, C. B., and T. B. Mason, A Journey Through Kansas, With Sketches of 
Nebraska (Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., Cincinnati, 1855), pp. 165-178. Also, The Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, v. IV, No. 2, p. 134. 

172. Chapman, op. cit., p. 113. 

178. Ibid., p. 22. 

174. Ibid., p. 72. 

175. Ibid., p. 15. 
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men and Free-Soilers.17* He does not once call himself a Free- 
Soiler, but consistently he approves or condones all Free-Soil atti- 
tudes and acts. He claims to want freedom for Kansas territory, 
but until November, 1854, he seems to want office more. Freedom 
for him, however, at this time means not a state devoid of slavery, 
but a state in which the citizens are free to make their own choice 
of institution—in which they have the right of popular sovereignty; 
this definition explains somewhat his expectation of Free-Soil and 
Proslavery support; it accounts, too, in part for the hatred for 
Abolitionists who wanted the territory kept free by federal power. 
After his failure of election he continues to favor the Free-Soiler 
and to hate the Abolitionist; and the Proslavery man who deserted 
him at the polls he justifies in motive but condemns in act.’” 
Here his own motive baffles the reader somewhat. Is he still court- 
ing Proslavery favor? If so, why? If not, why these startling 
assertions: “a thousand times better for Kansas had congress 
declared it slave territory” ;!78 at the time of writing, the pronounce- 
ment would be for slavery ;1"° and “it will be a more difficult. matter 
for Proslavery men to keep it slavery hereafter than to make it 
slavery now.” 18° Are these presentments of fact, or opinion? or, 
are they simulation? The possible implications suggest unpleasant 
criticism. One paper, in election returns, listed him as “on both 
sides.” 181 Another, after the campaign, referred to him as “Polli- 
wog (anything, nothing).” 1° 

Chronological review of the political career of J. Butler Chapman 
and of the party platforms to which he had adhered explains some 
of his apparent inconsistencies and noncompliances politically in 
Kansas territory. Directly or indirectly, too, it accounts for some 
of the other insistent prejudices recorded in History of Kansas and 
Emigrant’s Guide. 

In contrasting himself in 1856, with Buchanan, who “has no opin- 
ions of his own,” Mr. Chapman writes that “all my political opinions 
and dogmas are original with myself.” 1** They were his, no doubt, 
in combination; but individually they had origin outside himself. 
As a Jackson Democrat who had voted for Old Hickory first in 

176. Ibid., p. 97. 

177. Ibid., pp. 101-105. 

178. Ibid., p. 103 

179. Ibid., p. 109. 

180. Ibid., p. 110. 

181. New York Tribune, December 12, 1854. 


182. Detroit Evening Tribune, December 29, 1854, in ““‘Webb Scrap Books,” v. II, p. 125. 


188. Chapman, J. B., letter to “‘Mr. Editor,’’ August 12, 1856, in Northern Indianian, 
September 4, 1856. 
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1823,1** he had early been imbued with the idea that to the victor 
belong the spoils.***> To John B. Chapman, however, had come few 
spoils. In 1834 President Jackson did appoint him local agent of 
Indian reserves in northern Indiana. Unnamed pretexts took him 
frequently to Washington where he personally “became acquainted 
with the potentates of the nation,” Jackson and Van Buren,'** and 
“had access to their inner chambers.” ?** Once at least he was 


‘ 


Van Buren’s dinner guest. Van Buren’s reputed “adroitness in 
maintaining a noncommittal attitude until it was practically cer- 
tain which side was to win,” '** had emulation in J. Butler Chap- 
man’s attitude toward slavery in Kansas territory in 1854. The 
Democratic convention in Baltimore, May 5, 1840, adopted the 
resolution “that Congress has no power under the Constitution, to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the several 
States, . . . that all efforts of the Abolitionists or others, made 
to induce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, ; 
are calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous conse- 
quences, . . . and endanger the stability and permanency of 
the Union” ;!®® this stand against federal interference with slavery, 
readopted by Democratic conventions of May 29, 1844,'®° May 26, 
1848,1*! and June 6, 1852,!®? was a consistent political profession 
of Mr. Chapman in the territory in 1854. 

From the platform of the Free-Soil Democrats of 1848, who had 
withdrawn in discontent as “Barnburners” from the general Balti- 
more convention in May and held their own convention in Buffalo, 
August 9, Mr. Chapman drew the principle “That the free grant to 
actual settlers . . . of reasonable portions of the public lands, 
under suitable limitations, is a wise and just measure of public 
policy.”?®* From this platform, too, he derived the ideas, and the 
phrases for expounding them, of the maintenance of “the rights of 
free labor against the aggressions of the slave power” and of the 
securing of “free soil for a free people.” In his own territorial cam- 
paign for delegate to congress, in 1854, Mr. Chapman made modified 

184. Vide ante, p. 240. 

Stanwood, Edward, A History of the Presidency (Houghton, Boston, 1898), pp. 


186. Historical Atlas of Kosciusko County, 1879. 
187. Royse, op. cit., p. 87. 
188. Stanwood, op. cit., p. 190. 
189. Ibid., p. 200. 
190. Ibid., p. 218. 
191. Ibid., p. 284. 
192. Ibid., p. 249. 
. Ibid., pp. 289-241. 
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use of this principle along with that of Resolution 12 of the 1852 
platform, “that public lands of the United States belong to the 
people, and should not be sold, . . . but should be held as a 
sacred trust for the benefit of the people, and should be granted in 
limited quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers.”'** After his 
failure of election and his fuller, more open account of political 
parties in Kansas territory,’® he endorsed in spirit, if not in ver- 
batim phrase, their Resolution 11 “that all men have a natural right 
to a portion of the soil. 33 

From the 1848 platform of the “Barnburners” and from the 1853 
platform of the Free-Soilers, he also, no doubt, derived his opinion 
of the desirability of “the election by the people of all civil officers 
in the service of the government’’;'®* and he, therefore, pauses in 
his book to criticise all military officers now in such posts.!%* 

From still another party Mr. Chapman drew still other tenets. 
This party bore different names, Native American, American, and 
Know Nothing. With its principle that Americans must rule Amer- 
ica, he coincided first in establishing a Protestant institution of 
learning in Whitfield City,* and second in supporting the Free- 
State advocacy of a government free of foreign officers; after the 
“Missourian” voting at the territorial polls, November 29, 1854, he 
added to his insistence upon noninterference by congress in individ- 
ual state affairs, “nonintervention by each State with the affairs of 
any other State,” and “the recognition of the right of native-born 
and naturalized citizens of the United States, permanently residing 
in any territory thereof, to frame their constitution and laws.’”!%” 
His public utterances also showed his sympathy with Resolution 
13 of that platform, opposing “the reckless and unwise policy of the 
present administration [that of Franklin Pierce] in the general 
management of our national affairs . . . as shown in re-opening 
sectional agitation, by the repeal of the Missouri compromise; as 
shown in granting to unnaturalized foreigners the right of suffrage in 
Kansas and Nebraska; as shown in the vacillating course on the 
Kansas and Nebraska question.” 

His doubtful position on the slavery question was probably a re- 

194. Ibid., pp. 253-256. Vide ante, p. 253. 

195. Vide ante, p. 258. 

196. Stanwood, op. cit., pp. 241, 255. 

197. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 14, 26-29, 46-47, 49 

198. Ibid., p. 24; vide ante, p. 245. This anti-Catholic feeling probably explains his in- 


ability to learn anything about the Catholic mission at St. Mary's, merely mentioned in his 
tour of this region.—Chapman, op. cit., p. 25. 


199. Stanwood, op. cit., pp. 261-263. These Native American or Know-Nothing principles 
had expression in the platform of the party, formulated February 19-22, 1856, in Philadelphia. 
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flection of a movement within the American party in the fall of 1854, 
after elections were over, to “nationalize” it, “which, in the par- 
lance of the times, was but another name for placing it in the 
attitude of hostility to freedom, and its demands, or at. best making 
it neutral thereto.”” Southern members and some Northern members, 
without antislavery convictions, assumed that “fidelity to the Union 

required that they should strive to arrest Antislavery move- 
ments, defeat Antislavery action, and proscribe Antislavery men.” *”° 
This may well have been the Chapman 1854 interpretation of the 
1840, 1844, 1848, and 1852 Democratic declaration against Aboli- 
tionists. In the country at large the Union degree of the Know 
Nothings, adopted at the Cincinnati convention in November, 1854, 
“was construed to mean that the North should keep quiet on the 
subject of slavery.” Like the Know-Nothing membership at large, 
Mr. Chapman did not then sense that the whole “political being of 
the North depended on unceasing agitation” ;?°' the pitiful returns 
in his favor in the election of 1854 opened his eyes somewhat. 

One other rabid prejudice in the Chapman book was probably 
also political as early as 1854, his opposition to polygamy, but not 
until the formulation of the Republican platform in 1856 did the 
prohibition of it become an item in a party platform.*°? At the end 
of his first chapter J. Butler Chapman records a moral fear for the 
future of Kansas because of her joining Utah on the West.?% 

In the campaign he was avowedly a Democrat, seeking office on 
a Free-State ticket, and expecting Free-Soil and Proslavery support. 
He liked Southerners and slaveholders for their warm hospitality; 
he disliked Northerners for their cold and designing ways. In 1854 
Free-Soilers drew from both sectional groups; nevertheless, he 
seemed to suppose that they all believed in popular sovereignty and 
were indifferent as to whether Kansas was slave or free. Many 
settlers, he claimed, who had come to the territory to make homes 
rather than to engage in politics, held the same views. Up to No- 
vember 10, 1854, Mr. Chapman seemed to presume that through this 
bond of indifference between Free-Soilers and nonparty settlers, and 
through the popular sovereignty profession of Free-Soilers and 
Southerners, he would easily win his seat in congress. He forgot, or 
ignored, the pledges of the Free-Soil conventions of 1848 and 1852 


200. Wilson, Henry, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America (James 
R. Osgood and Company, Boston, 1875), v. II, pp. 420-422. 


201. Rhodes, James Ford, History of the United States From the Compromise of 1850 
(Harper, New York, 1893), v. II, pp. 87-88. 


202. Ibid., p. 184. Also Stanwood, op. cit., p. 272 
203. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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to freedom and their resolutions against slavery ;7* and he did not 
inscribe upon his banner “Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and 
Free Men.” His profession was a compromise apparently to carry 
Southern votes. Free-State settlers were said to have taken “little 
interest in this election, as they did not consider that the question of 
free institutions was in any way involved in it.” °° From Novem- 
ber 10 through November 29, the Free-State candidate and his luke- 
warm constituency discovered, however, that not only their right of 
franchise was at stake, but also their right to territorial self-govern- 
ment. They came to suspect Governor Reeder, his policies, and his 
motives, and they found the pleasing hospitality of the “Missourians” 
untrustworthy. 

Secretive allusion, during the campaign and after it, to the Ameri- 
can party, has no explanation in this acknowledged plan. Three 
times in the book the author named the party, and hinted darkly at 
its presence and its prospects in the territory.2"° It was, he said, 
the most powerful party in the United States.2°7 May the American 
cause not already have carried its standard to Kansas in the non- 
committal “Free-State” candidate for delegate to congress? And 
may not the “Free-State” caption, in his case at least, have been but 
a “Know-Nothing” veil? The middle neutral course he tried to 
steer, the advocacy of government free of foreign officers, the non- 
intervention of states in affairs of other states, and the arraignment 
of the federal administration were all insistences of the American 
party. In the breaking up of old line parties new party lines over- 
lapped. Free-Soilers were first “barn-burning” Democrats; Native 
Americans were Democrats, Free-Soilers, or Whigs before they be- 
came Know Nothings and later blended with Republicans.*” 

Not at all odd, with this political inheritance, is the uncertainty 
of J. Butler Chapman’s party membership in 1854-1855. As he 
wrote, his professed “political opinions and dogmas” were his own. 
They changed with his needs and hopes. He countenanced slavery 
when he was relying upon Proslavery support. When that support 
failed him, he condemned the institution. Not until 1856, however, 
did he foresee its downfall, even if it cost the severance of the 
union.” Freedom was at last worth that price. Marshaled for 

204. Stanwood, op. cit., pp. 239-241, 253-256. 

205. Rhodes, op. cit., p. 80. Also “Howard Report,” 34 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 8. 

206. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 84, 105, 111-112. 

207. Ibid., p. 112. 


208. Stanwood, op. cit., pp. 238-2389, 261. 


209. Chapman, J. B., letters to Will, June 12, July 5, 1856, in Northern Indianian, July 
10, July 31, respectively. 
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the conflict then were two political parties, “one for the liberty of 
the people,” and the other “for the disfranchisement and subjuga- 
tion of the people.” Respectively, these parties were the Republican 
and the Democratic. Mr. Chapman’s sympathies were now with the 
former. The position was an evoiution, resulting from his later ex- 
periences in Kansas territory. 

The poor organization of Mr. Chapman’s book makes its preju- 
dices obvious. With every repeated presentation of subject matter 
is repeated record of the author’s biased mind. Even the discussions 
of opposing points of view, designed to show both fairly, reveal un- 
mistakably his own preference. His criticisms are no doubt often 
sincere expressions of honest observation. His use of them, however, 
makes his motive sometimes seem less open. In most of his com- 
ments upon public institutions and policies, for instance, he is di- 
rectly or indirectly maligning the federal administration and its 
chief officer. In some he is vindicating personal wrong.”"° The 
worth of his opinion is, in consequence, hard to evaluate. Just as 
anything military stirs adverse comment, and the very name of 
Governor Reeder is anathema, so everything in the Indian policy is 
at fault. 

His book is full of thrusts at the government,?™ at the Indian 
agents,** and at the Christian missions for their inadequate pro- 
visions for Indians.*‘* He would lead the Indians to adopt habits of 
eivilized life through precept and example of colonies of white folk 
placed in each tribe by the government to teach agricultural and 
mechanical arts; when educated they may better investigate the 
claims of the Christian religion. In the Rev. Thomas Johnson’s 
having taken his slaves to a territory, then free, Mr. Chapman sees 
strange comment on the present practice of the Christian mis- 
sions.*4* His remarks wax warmest over the Kansas Indians who 
once owned the whole territory of Kansas “from the Arrow rock to 
the Nebraska river” but who would now be forgotten except for the 
territory and the river that perpetuate the name.?"® 


210. Both the Boston Atlas, November 1, 1854, in ‘““Webb Scrap Books,” v. II, p. 1, and 
the Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, November 10, 1854, note the same conduct in the 
campaign for congress. 

211. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 41-47, 56. 

212. Ibid., pp. 26, 29, 34, 44, 55. 

213. Ibid., pp. 32-38, 57. 

214. Ibid., p. 88. As delegate to congress before the territory was organized Doctor 
Johnson, according to Chapman, had used “‘the plenitude of his power” to have all school 
funds from the Indian department appropriated to his establishment. He had been nomi- 
nated at Kickapoo, September 20, 1852, and declared elected November 8.—P. Orman Ray, 
The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise (Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, 1909), p. 
148. Also, Wm. E. Connelley, The Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory and the 
Journals of William Walker (Lincoln, Neb., 1899), p. 38. 

215. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 64-66. 
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Twice in his book the author pauses to comment upon the custom 
of paying for political patronage in place names.”"* To hold him- 
self above reproach Mr. Chapman first named his own town, laid 
out in August, 1854, “Delaware City.” 27 In petitioning for a post 
office, he found a “Delaware” post office already existed. He then 
selected for his town “Whitfield City, a name of ancient remem- 
brance among all Christian denominations.” 74° Evidently he meant 
to refer to George Whitefield, 1714-1770, the English preacher and 
founder of Calvinistic Methodists, who had traveled widely in 
America. His spelling of the name, however, makes the reader 
wonder whether he was not rather paying tribute to J. W. Whit- 
field, the successful Proslavery candidate for delegate to congress, 
who, when elected, got immediate congressional action on the rail- 
road projected by Mr. Chapman, but named by Mr. Chapman, 
“Kansas and Whitfield railroad.” The Kansas Weekly Herald did 
announce that the proprietors named Whitfield City “after the 
Squatter’s friend, Gen. Whitfield, delegate elect.” 22 Whatever the 
significance of “Whitfield,” the Chapman town changed its name 
twice again. In 1856 it was “Kansapolis,” spelled also by its pro- 
prietor “Kansaspolis” and “Kansasapolis.” 22° Soon the town was 
known, too, as “Rochester.” 24 

Sometime after the publication of his book Mr. Chapman returned 
to Kansas. He attended the Big Springs convention, October 5, 
1855, and witnessed the organization of the Free-State party 
there.?*?. Later in the fall he issued the prospectus of a new paper 
to be located in Whitfield.2?* The press which his book had an- 
nounced was “preparing for Whitfield City” *** had evidently be- 

216. Ibid., pp. 50, 63-64. 

217. Andreas, A. T., History of the State of Kansas, v. I, p. 584. 

218. Chapman, op. cit., p. 23. 


219. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, December 8, 1854. 


220. Chapman, J. B., letters to Will, June 12, July 5, August 2, 1856, in Northern In- 
dianian, July 10, July 31, and August 28, respectively. An article signed “D”’ in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, May 3, 1881, says that Indianola, ‘“‘her more fortunate but dissolute sister,” 
killed Kansapolis. As Rochester, however, the community still prided herself on her ‘‘culchah.” 

221. Andreas, History of the State of Kansas, v. I, p. 534. Also J. H. Bennet, “J. 
Butler Chapman,” in Oskaloosa Independent, June 1, 1878. Also, “A Relic of the Fifties,” 
in twenty-fifth anniversary edition of the Topeka Mail and Kansas Breeze, May 22, 1896. 
The Topeka State Journal, December 5, 1929, says the community was widely advertised as 
“Rochester” in 1855. Augustus Wattles, in kis ‘History of Kansas,” in the Herald of Free- 
dom, April 11, 1857, refers to it as ‘‘Kansasopolis,”” having then about fifteen inhabitants. 


222. Chapman, J. B., letter to editor Herald of Freedom, written in Warsaw, January 25, 
1857, in Herald of Freedom, February 21, 1857. Reports of proceedings of the political 
conventions in Kansas territory in the fall of 1855 make no mention of J. B. Chapman's 
participation in them. The Squatter Sovereign quated in the Herald of Freedom, September 
29, 1855, stated that the ‘“Free-Soil element of the late National Democratic party of Kan- 
sas territory, and the Abolitionists—almost to a man, the originators of that scheme, have 
gone over to Reeder—the sound Proslavery men . . . [turning to] Whitfield.’ 

223. Herald of Freedom, December 1, 1855. 
224. Vide ante, p. 259. 
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come a reality. The Herald of Freedom now referred to him as 
“J. B. Chapman, Esq.,” and seemed in sympathy with his paper to 
be called the Kansas Intelligencer.2** “It is to advocate an im- 
mediate organization of a state government and will be decidedly 
Anti-Slavery in tone.” 6 Four issues of the Kansas Freeman in 
Topeka published the “Prospectus” in its advertising columns.** 
Clarinda P. Chapman was to report meetings of the constitutional 
convention in session in Topeka in October, 1855, for the Kansas 
Intelligencer.275 At least one issue of this paper, now frankly 
labeled “Free Soil,” must have appeared, for on June 12, 1856, Mr. 
Chapman wrote his son, Will, that it had been threatened as soon 
as issued and he had taken it “75 miles off in the wilderness.” **° 

Mr. Chapman now divided his interest between the development 
of his town and the organization of territorial politics. To both 
enterprises border warfare was an active hindrance.**° The town 
company of Kansapolis numbered about thirty—all Abolitionists 
and Republicans. Buildings included a saw mill and several frame 
houses. In the election of January 15, 1856, the Chapman house 
was the appointed place of voting for the Whitfield precinct.**! 

In June Mr. Chapman became involved in a quarrel with his 
fellow townsmen over boundary lines and the appropriation of part 
of one piece of property for a public road and bridge. Probate court 
proceedings of the county of Calhoun,*** deposed and recorded in 
June, and filed October 16 and 17, relate the story. The portrayal 
is colorful in language and in event. The offender tears down 
fences and tries to bully the owner off his claim. Failing in this 
attempt he threatens to drive him off or pull his neck. Then, on 
June 13 John B. Chapman and others receive recognizance to pay, 
of their goods and chattels, to the territory of Kansas, $550, and to 


225. The Kansas State Historical Society has no other record of this paper than the 
Herald of Freedom and the Kansas Freeman notices. Herbert Flint, in his master’s thesis 
(unpublished), “Journalism in Territorial Kansas,”’ Pt. I, p. 123, does not include the Kansas 
Intelligencer in his list of Kansas papers for 1854-1856. 

226. Herald of Freedom, December 1, 1855. 

227. Kansas Freeman, Topeka, November 21, December 19, 1855; January 26, February 
9, 1856. 

228. Daily Kansas Freeman, Topeka, October 30, 1855. 

229. Northern Indianian, July 10, 1856. 

230. Ibid. 

231. Election proclamation of J. H. Lane, chairman of the executive committee of Kan- 
sas territory, in the Kansas Freeman, Topeka, December 19, 1855; also in Herald of Free- 
dom, January 12, 1856. 

232. Calhoun county, established by the first territorial legislature held in 1855, embraced 
the region north of the’ Kansas river with Riley on the west, Nemaha and Brown on the 
north, and Jefferson and Atchison on the east. It included Whitfield City. It comprised 
what is now Jackson county, the eastern part of Pottawatomie and what of Shawnee is north 
of the Kansas river.—Statutes of the Territory of Kansas, 1855, pp. 205-211; Laws, 1857, 
pp. 37-46; General Laws, 1860, pp. 83-87. Also Helen G. Gill, ‘“‘The Establishment of 
Counties in Kansas,” in Kansas Historical Collections (1903-1904), v. VIII, pp. 449-472. 
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keep the peace toward the people of the territory.2** The quarrel 
seems to have been a typical Chapman quarrel. Misunderstanding, 
impulsiveness, and persistence were at the bottom of it. 

Affairs of wider significance were more disturbing to Kansapolis 
and its proprietor through the spring and summer of 1856. Border 
war prevailed over the whole territory. The town was in an exposed 
position without means of defense. Continual threats of plunder 
and robbery hindered business.2** Mr. Chapman himself lost a good 
riding horse, “an elegant racker,” that had cost him $150. South- 
erners robbed wagon loads of provisions en route from Kansas City. 
On June 11 Kansapolis lost its post office to Indianola, its rival 
Proslavery neighbor.?*> In August “fifty” of its men were called to 
Nemaha to aid a band of 250 emigrants detained there by “guerillas 
of the South.” Once the Free-State sympathizers talked of sending 
J. Butler Chapman “to the states to try to get some arms through 
by Iowa.” 

Both openly and secretly, now he gave allegiance to the Free-State 
cause whatever the name and the duty. Affiliations he formerly 
evaded or denied, he defended frankly; Free Soil, Free State, Anti- 
slavery, Abolition, and Republican were all admitted groupings now. 
In the same spirit and terms that he had condemned Abolitionists 
during his campaign for delegate to congress in 1854, he now damned 
the Proslavery men whose favor he then courted. Know Nothings 
were the only political party of which he now said nothing. 

The J. B. Chapman of the private letters in 1856 was as busy 
politically as had been the J. Butler Chapman of congressional can- 
didacy in 1854. Here, however, he was but a private citizen with 
only his own suffrage to control; yet as commentator upon affairs, 
he hoped to mold opinion. In June he believed the United States 
troops marching all around Kansapolis were endeavoring to stop 
the war, but actually they only made it worse.*** After the con- 
gressional committee*** had come to Kansas, the Free-Soilers ceased 
to defend themselves and the Proslavery party took advantage to 
prosecute the war the harder. 

On July 5 he wrote at length of the failure of the Free-State legis- 


_ 283. “Territory of Kansas vs. John B. Chapman,” filed October 16-17, 1856, in Archives 
division, Kansas State Historical Society. 


234. Chapman, J. B., letters to Will, June 12 and August 2, 1856, in Northern Indianian, 
July 10 and August 28, 1856, respectively. 


235. In the early spring of 1856, both Whitfield and Indianola had postoffices.—Herald 
of Freedom, January 12 and February 16, 1856. Vide ante, Footnotes 220 and 221. 


236. Chapman, J. B., letter to Will, June 12, 1856, in Northern Indianian, July 10, 1856. 


237. Investigating committee of the house of representatives sent to Kansas territory im 
April, 1856.—Spring, L. W., Kansas (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1885), p. 108. 
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lature to meet in Topeka July 4.25* He was himself a district dele- 
gate to the convention meeting July 2 and July 3, to determine a 
course of action;?*® and he supported the resolution that the legis- 
lature should not be deterred from making its code of laws “at any 
sacrifice less than loss of life.” He also claimed that the Free-State 
organization in Kansas had been got up entirely at his suggestion. 
Evidently he referred to the professed principles of his own candi- 
dacy on the Free-State ticket in 1854.74 He had then had some 
faith in the Democratic declarations, but events of July 4, 1856, in 
Topeka, led naturally in his letters to defamation of the President. 
“Thus it is for the first time in the annals of American history that 
the military, the tool of tyrants and despots, has been used for the 
subjugation and oppression of free-born Americans. . . . In the 
Democratic administration of Franklin Nero is the first despotic 
abuse of that power.” 

Other correspondence of J. B. Chapman through the summer and 
fall continued this old habit of abuse. In long half pages of deroga- 
tory epithets he inveighed editors for “severe strictures” upon him- 
self ;?42 and he berated anew their “tyrant-master, Franklin Pierce,” 
“for the woes and miseries he had caused in Kansas.” The writer 
claimed he had no other motive “than the liberty of my country and 
the freedom of my posterity”; but as guarantee of the immunity he 
sought he continued to pay political tribute. Disunion which he 
now advocated was his own recommendation; but vituperation of 
Pierce and support of Frémont could have reflected Know-Nothing 
or Republican fealty here, for both parties damned Pierce and both 
nominated John C. Frémont in 1856.74? 

In the early fall of 1856 Mr. Chapman was taken “prisoner of 
war . . . by the Georgia rangers from Tecumseh,” carried like 
livestock, under the flag of Fort Leavenworth, to Leavenworth city, 
and there thrown into the dungeon.*** After Gov. J. W. Geary, 
speaking from the landing nearby, “thought fifteen of us were not 


238. Chapman, J. B., letter to Will, July 5, 1856, in Northern Indianian, July 31, 1856. 

239. The Kansas Tribune, Topeka, July 9, 1856, lists J. B. Chapman as one of the 
members of the committee on organization of the mass convention. 

240. Vide ante, pp. 252-255. Perhaps he also referred to his support of “‘an immediate 
organization of a state government” in the prospectus of the Kansas Intelligencer. Vide 
ante, p. 269. 

241. Editors of Goshen Democrat and Democratic Platform, Indianapolis, in letter to will, 
August 2, 1856, in Northern Indianian, August 28, 1856, and in letter to “Mr. Editor,’ 
August 12, 1856, tbid., September 4, 1856. 

242. Stanwood, op. cit., pp. 261-264, 269-273. 

243. Chapman, J. B., corresp ondence to the N. Y. Tribune, written in Guilford, Medina 
Co., Ohio, October 27, 1856, in New York Daily Tribune, November 3, 1856. 
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worth taking out,” *4* Mr. Chapman was removed to the Proslavery 
barracks where, he said, 200 United States troops came to the succor 
of the slave troops. Although he despaired of his life, because of the 
hostility of Missourians to his book, Mr. Chapman finally received 
a discharge from Col. J. T. Clarkson, but was ordered to leave the 
territory on the steamer Tatman. 

Returning to Indiana he made public addresses on Kansas from 
the stump. Later, in Ohio, he spoke in public meetings on his recent 
imprisonment. By January, 1857, he was back in Warsaw, writing 
critically of the “anti-Republican” government of Kansas, and of its 
corrupt officials;?#° Reeder, Geary, Roberts, and Robinson had all 
been derelicts.2** He himself was to return to Kansas in a few days 
with “about one hundred substantial farmers . . . from Indiana 
and Illinois.” 

In April he was again in the territory, writing now to the Leaven- 
worth Times about misrepresentations in the Herald of Freedom of 
the settlement of the Delaware trust lands; and G. W. Brown, 
in editorial reply, “An Error,” accused him of misstatement and 
blunder.*** When he gave up residence in the town of his founding 
is not on record; in August, land agents of Topeka and Doniphan 
advertised Kansapolis shares for sale.*4* By fall he was living in 
Leavenworth city,?*® where the press now referred to him as “Dr. 
John B. Chapman.” 

In December he became active in organization of a company to 
construct the Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Fort Gibson railroad.”*” 
This was not the projected road to Whitfield City, a route later 
followed by the Union Pacific, but a new road, crossing the territory 
in a southerly direction and extending eventually to Galveston, 
Tex.**! The territorial press tells of his intermittent service as presi- 
dent of the company from December 8, 1857, into the summer of 


244. Chapman, J. B., letter to editor, Herald of Freedom, written in Warsaw, January 
25, 1857, in Herald of Freedom, February 21, 1857. 

245. Ibid. 

246. He includes Gov. Charles Robinson for his resignation in favor of Territorial Gov- 
ernor Geary in the attempted compromise to get into the union.—C/., L. W. Spring, Kansas, 
p. 204. 

247. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, April 25, 1857. 

248. Advertisement of Allen and Stratton, Lawrence Republican, August 138, 1857. 

249. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, March 20, 1858. 

250. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, December 19, 1857. Also Leavenworth Weekly 
Journal, January 29, 1858. Also Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, February 6, 1858. 

251. Fourth Biennial Report of the Attorney General of the State of Kansas (Kansas 
Publishing House, Topeka, July 1, 1884). Legislative act of February 24, 1866, changed 


the name to “Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston Railroad.” The original charter was 
granted February 12, 1858. 
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1859.25? Twice he was representative of the company in securing 
right of way through Indian lands, once going to Washington to 
lobby in congress for necessary support.*** The offices of the com- 
pany were in Prairie City, but “Dr. Chapman” lived successively 
in Leavenworth, Mandovi, and Garnett.?®5 

In the winter of 1857-1858 Mr. Chapman had fallen into poor 
personal repute in Kansas territory. Being enamored of “a beauti- 
ful and accomplished young lady,” Miss E. Flora Little, whom he 
importuned “greatly to join him in the holy bonds of wedlock,” *® 
he transferred to her, in checks and notes, about $9,000. She had 
required the “bonus on the promise of marriage,” because of the 
great discrepancy in their years; he was 617°" and she, 24.%° On 
March 1, 1858, she failed to meet him in St. Louis, the appointed 
place of marriage. On March 2 she wrote him from St. Charles, 
Ill., that her father thought her too young to marry and was taking 
her to Canada.*® By the middle of March, however, when J. B. 
Chapman brought suit in the recorder’s court in Leavenworth to re- 
cover his property, she pleaded she had learned since his courtship 
that he was a married man. He had reported in Leavenworth that 
his wife was dead.*®° The case had a second hearing the first week 
in April. The decision was against J. B. Chapman. A month later 
his wife, who had all the while been residing in Ohio, wrote a friend 
in Lawrence “a hard story on the Doctor,” who had refused to pro- 
vide for herself and her year-and-one-half old child.*** Most of the 


252. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, December 19, 1857. Also Leavenworth Weekly 
Journal, January 29, 1858. Also Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, February 6, 1858. 
Also Freemen's Champion, Prairie City, August 12, 1858; Lawrence Republican, May 6, 138, 
20 and 27, June 6, and October 28, 1858; The Kanzas News, Emporia, August 28, 1858, June 
18 and August 20, 1859. Also, James Y. Campbell, History of Anderson County —_ 
(Garnett Weekly Journal Print), pp. 38-39. Also, W. A. Johnson, History of Anderson 
County, Kansas (Kauffman and Iler, Garnett, 1877), pp. 140-142. Report of Directors of 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston Railroad Company, presented to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting, June 5, 1871, and printed by Rounds and Kane, Chicago, does not tell 
of J. B. Chapman’s connection with the company. The Fourth Biennial Report of the Attorney 
General of the State of Kansas does not note the date of termination of his service. 

253. Leavenworth Weekly Journal, January 29, 1858. Also Weekly Kansas Herald, 
Leavenworth, January 29, 1859. Also Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, June 4, 1859. 

254. Lawrence Republican, October 28, 1858. 

255. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, December 11, 1858, and June 4, 1859. The New 
York Daily Tribune, November 6, 1858, and July 28, 1859, also records progress in the build- 
ing of the road. 

256. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, March 20, 1858. 

257. Vide ante, p. 239. Kansas Weekly Herald, March 20, 1858, gave his age as ‘“‘near 60." 
The same paper on April 3 gave it as 56. The Kansas Settler, Tecumseh, Apml 7, 1858, gave 
his age as 58 and hers as 28. It also called him “Dr. J. Bird Chapman,” of ‘‘Kansasopolis 
and everywhere else.”’ 

258. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 1, 1858. 


259. Little, E. F., letter to “Dear Friend,’”’ St. Charles, March 2, 1858, in Kansas Weekly 
Herald, Leavenworth, April 8, 1858. 


260. “The Wife Still Living,” in Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 1, 1858. 
261. Ibid. 
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territorial press treated the case lightly, but the editor of the Herald 
of Freedom now concluded critically that Miss Little, who “diddled 

the scamp” out of his $9,000, did well to let him shirk for 
himself, and that it was no fault of Chapman’s own that he was not 
guilty of bigamy. “Wonder if the Doctor is a Mormon.” The fear, 
expressed by J. Butler Chapman in his book, of the contiguity of 
Kansas territory with Utah and her “people charged with doubtful 
morality,” 2°? must have had personal as well as political motivation. 

After June, 1859, John Butler Chapman does not seem to figure 
in Kansas events at all. His immediate destination, however, is 
not known. Both he and his friends wrote of his poverty.2® At 
last, though, came spoils, long delayed, for a life of political service— 
in the form of a clerkship in the treasury department in Washing- 
ton, which he held until “his advanced age incapacitated him for 
the labors of that office and he returned to Warsaw, where he died 
October 20, 1877.” 2% Sight of Warsaw, one of the results of his 
early pioneering, ever gratified him, for it enabled him “to look 
back and see that my time and life was not idly spent in God’s 
heritage. . . . I may have done much in vain, but I was never 
idle in the vineyard.” 76 

Little is known of the published book of J. Butler Chapman. But 
one contemporary review has come to light now. It appeared in the 
form of an editorial in the Herald of Freedom, May 19, 1855, almost 
four months after the issuing of the book. It bore the caption, “A 
Worthless Publication.” 

We have just received a work published by J. Butler Chapman, Esq., which 
claims to be a “History of Kansas and Emigrants’ Guide,” but every page, as 
far as we have perused it, abounds with material errors. Its great object seems 
to have been to give notoriety to “Whitfield City,” which is often alluded to in 
the course of the publication, and made prominent on the map, being repre- 
sented with a railroad running through it, while towns five times as populous 
are not mentioned in the book or referred to on the map. We consider the 
work a poor apology as a “History of Kansas,” and hope those desiring reliable 
iniormation about the territory, will not be gulled into its purchase. 

The book appears to have been got up in Ohio, by the advocates of slavery, 
to counteract the influence of truthful statements with which the press abounds, 
in regard to Kansas. 

Obviously the writer of that review had not read all of the Chap- 
man book. Its inadequacy as either a history or a guide and its 


262. Vide ante, p. 265. 

268. Chapman, J. B., letter to “Mr. Editor,” August 12, 1856, in Northern Indianian, 
September 4, 1856. Also Bennet, J. H., “J. Butler Chapman,” in Oskaloosa Independent, 
June 1, 1878. 

264. Royse, op. cit., p. 87. 

265. Northern Indianian, September 4, 1856. 
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“material errors” are readily apparent. The hastiest sort of survey, 
however, should have betrayed some profession of impartiality or 
shown some intolerance of Antislavery and Proslavery men. Every 
discussion is shot through with assertion of both. The book could 
not have had the consistent advocacy of the South. The review 
itself is a “poor apology” for a review. 

The editor of the Herald of Freedom was himself, of course, a 
prejudiced reviewer. Probably no one in Lawrence in 1855 could 
have looked at the Chapman book open-mindedly.*®* Abolitionists 
and Antislavery folk alike there felt both their cause and their 
practices above reproach; and the persons who had been active in 
the laying out of Lawrence city believed their success merited only 
commendation. J. Butler Chapman does not commend their triumph. 
On the other hand he does not condemn it. He represents himself 
at the time as a mediator between the projectors of Excelsior and 
Lawrence and always as a writer without bias; but throughout his 
account of the occurrences, and thereafter in frequent allusion to 
the outcome, he betrays his sympathy with the defeated protagonists 
of Excelsior city. 

Early manifestation of this attitude probably prevented the re- 
viewer’s full perusal of the book. Anyway he frankly admits he 
had not read it all. Though Whitfield City does receive too great 
prominence, what facts the author records about it are truthful 
enough; only his enthusiasm for it is too unbounded. The informa- 
tion he gives about other places appears now to be as reliable, too, 
as the “truthful statements with which,” according to the Lawrence 
editor, “the press abounds.” Mr. Chapman does say in his introduc- 
tion that most writers have made Kansas falsely alluring, and in 
both his book and his letters about it later, he falls into the same 
trap himself in making the parts he likes a near paradise. Dis- 
counting his exaggerations, however, and weighing his records with 
facts now known about the items he treats, the student of Kansas 
history must accord him as much dependability as other chance 
writers of the time. 

His intentions seem sincere. His disposition was unfortunate. 
The tendency to erratic thought and interest manifested early and 
to petty quarreling noted in his sojourn in Indiana, trailed him 


266. On March 10, 1855, this same Herald of Freedom, under the caption, “Be on Your 
Guard,” had warned readers to “Look out for Proslavery men, who pretend to be Free Soilers, 
for the purpose of drawing out information to be made use of at the ensuing election. We 
have positive assurances that there are ‘wolves among us in sheep's clothing.’ Be cautious 
that they do no harm.” 
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into Kansas and there found reflection in his book. His politica: 
outlook would have annoyed any partisan contemporary of any 
political party. 

That it did has abundant evidence in “the truthful statements” 
of the contemporary press. Correspondence from Lawrence in 
October, 1854, to Northern papers shows utter lack of sympathy, 
especially among Lawrence people, for J. Butler Chapman. §&. F. 
Tappen, writing to the Boston Atlas, October 14, called him a “self- 
appointed candidate,” who in his “political harangue in Oread 
Hall” 267 murdered the English language cruelly, saying “nothing 
but words; no ideas.” *®* Another nameless writer referred to him 
as making a fool of himself. E. D. Ladd, in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, gave somewhat different details of the tent episode and 
talk from J. Butler Chapman’s own, adding that in him “we have 
no confidence whatever.” 27° “T,” in the Philadelphia Sun, called 
the address ‘“‘a political harangue by an Indiana politician,” after 
which S. C. Pomeroy, “who could and did make a speech,” put 
“hard hits on the would-be elected delegate. He at once took 
offense, and said to Washington as a delegate he would go in spite 
of our crowd.” 271 

These Lawrence correspondents were all out of sympathy with J. 
Butler Chapman. Governor Reeder’s territorial tour and reception 
in Lawrence had different interpretations, too, from their pens.?" 
Their accounts, all doubtless known to the editor of the Herald of 
Freedom in Lawrence, probably seemed to him “truthful state- 
ments.” They were opinionated, nevertheless, quite as much as 
J. Butler Chapman’s own in his History of Kansas and Emigrant’s 
Guide. 

That the South doubted him, too, is evident from his own story of 
being “mobbed in Missouri for having written and circulated a book 
which they said was dangerous to slavery, because it professed to 
give a true history on both sides.” ?"* This episode led both J. B. 

267. ‘In Oread Hall” is probably a misprint for ‘‘on Oread hill.” 

268. Boston Atlas, November 1, 3, 1854, in ‘‘Webb Scrap Books,” v. II, pp. 1-2. 

269. Boston Atlas, November 8, 1854, in ibid., p. 7. 


270. Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, November 4, 1854.—Ibid., p. 3. 


_ 271. The Sun, Philadelphia, November 10, 1854, in tbid., p. 10. A. T. Andreas, in 
History of the State of Kansas, p. 315, also doubts the Chapman claim of restoring peace to 
the troubled town of Lawrence. 


272. Milwaukee Sentinel, November 6, 1854; Boston Traveller, November 9, 1854; Boston 
Journal, November 16, 1854; New York Independent, November 16, 1854, in ‘““‘Webb Scrap 
Books,”’ v. II, pp. 3-4, 9, 12. Also New York Tribune. Also Kansas Weekly Herald, Leaven- 
worth, October 20, 27, and November 8, 10, 1854. Also Andreas, History of the State of 
Kansas, pp. 315-816. 


273. New York Daily Tribune, November 8, 1856. This account does not record the date 
of the mobbing. 
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Chapman and his fellow prisoners in Leavenworth in 1856 to believe 
he had no chance for his life. 

In a letter of August 2, 1856, to his son Will, Mr. Chapman made 
another allusion to his book. Once when he was “extremely dry and 
hungry,” he had sent to T. L. Graves, a former political friend in 
Indiana, “a bundle of maps and my little history of Kansas, which 
I had written at much expense, to sell forme. . . . And the book 
and maps I never heard of.” 2*4 

On August 12, in reviewing his own achievements for the editor 
of the Northern Indianian, Mr. Chapman says he has written two 
books;?*5 one was no doubt his History of Kansas and Emigrant’s 
Guide. The second is entirely unknown in Kansas.**¢ 

Surveying the early literature on Kansas, in their Handbook to 
Kansas Territory in 1859, James Redpath and Richard J. Hinton 
listed the Chapman history as the second book on Kansas. They 
criticized the omnipresence of Whitfield in the volume as a strata- 
gem characteristic of the land speculators. The town was still only 
a log-hut. Its 1859 appellation of Kansasopolis they called Rufus- 
Chotean.?"7 

In 1875 D. W. Wilder, in his Annals of Kansas, characterized the 
little volume as a “peculiar book,” and said its author was known 
in the state, “where he spent a few months, as John B. Chapman.” 28 
J. H. Bennet, writing of him for his “Early Recollections of Kansas,” 
1878, said “J. Butler Chapman . . . was his name.*** It must 
not be allowed to go down to oblivion without being read once 
more by the old settlers of Jefferson county.” Then he launched into 
a five-page memory picture of the man and the book. He para- 
phrased Chapman’s own extravagant picture of Whitfield City. 
Politically, he called him a “Democrat with Know-Nothing pro- 
clivities or else he was a Know Nothing with Democrat proclivities.” 
The book itself Mr. Bennet characterized as “funny” for its proph- 
ecies. The description of the “Nimehaw” he regarded as “the dullest 


portion of his book,and . . . notthe less true on that account.” 
274. Northern Indianian, August 28, 1856. 

- ws Letter of J. B. Chapman to “Mr. Editor,”” August 12, 1856, in ibid., September 4, 
5 


276. A letter from John W. Chapman, North Manchester, Ind., December 14, 1935, 
refers to an autobiography of John Butler Chapman treating of his life to the time of his 
emigration to Indiana. The manuscript of this autobiography was once in the possession of 
a son, Charles W. Chapman; upon the son’s death family effects were disposed of. This 
manuscript, according to the grandson, John W. Chapman, is said now to be “in the posses- 
sion of a lady in Warsaw.’ 


277. Redpath, James, and Richard J. Hinton, Handbook to Kansas Territory and the 
Rocky Mountains’ Gold Region (J. H. Colton, New York, 1859), p. 36. 


278. Wilder, Annals of Kansas, p. 43. 
279. Bennet, J. H., “J. Butler Chapman” in Oskaloosa Independent, June 1, 1878. 
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The account of Jefferson county itself was too meager, in spite of 
the assertion that its high prairie looks “all over creation and the 
rest of Kansas territory.” °° In 1921 George J. Remsburg reviewed 
J. Butler Chapman’s 1854 observations of Doniphan county,”*! and 
in 1924 criticized his calling the bluffs around Doniphan and Geary 
City “poor knobs,” for they “have always been very productive, 
despite their sallow complexion.” **? 

Newspaper writers across the years, in stories of Whitfield City, 
referred to more often as Kansapolis or Rochester, allude to J. B. 
Chapman as the founder, quote at length from his extravagant pic- 
ture of the townsite, dwell upon the educational facilities designed 
for the community, and emphasize quite as much as did he its con- 
venient location on public roads.*** Some of them quote from 
“Pioneer Life in Kansas,” written by Fannie E. Cole, in 1900, for 
the Shawnee County Old Settlers’ Association. In company with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Cole, she had come to Kansas in the 
winter of 1855 and settled near Indianola, where she had since lived. 

Somewhere during our journey to Kansas a pamphlet written by one J. 
Butler Chapman had fallen into my father’s hands. This pamphlet described 
at great length and in glowing language the manifold advantages and the 
phenomenal growth of a city called Whitfield. In this city, besides the many 
elegant residences, were banks, schoolhouses, and other public buildings, and 
plans for a great college or university were under way. 

My father decided that he would settle as near this town as possible, and 
for this reason had declined to remain at Lawrence. Whitfield was described 
as being situated on the banks of the “Conda river.” . . . Upon reaching 
the site of this wonderful city, my father’s disgust can be more easily imagined 
than described when he found that it was a city of stakes only; not a single 
house or even a tent to break the monotony of bare hills and wide, rolling 
prairie. . . . It was not then, and never has been, a town, but is a pleasant 
country neighborhood of fine farms, some of them small, and pretty homes. 
The “Conda river” is well known under the more prosaic appellation of 
Soldier creek.254 

The “pamphlet” that lured the Coles to Whitfield City was of 
course a History of Kansas and Emigrant’s Guide, the very same 
copy perhaps, now in board covers in the library of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, for Eugene M. Cole, who was its donor, was a 
brother of Fannie E. Cole. Historic itself, then, becomes this one 
known copy of the Chapman book. 


280. Cf., Chapman, op. cit., p. 21. 


281. Remsburg, George J., “Doniphan County in 1854,"’ in The Kansas Chief, Troy, 
April 28, 1921. 


282. Remsburg, ‘“The Yellow Banks,” in ibid., December 18, 1924. 


283. Topeka Daily Capital, May 8, 1881; Topeka State Journal, November 11, 1922, 
and December 5, 1929. 


284. Kansas Historical Collections (1911-1912), v. XII, pp. 353-358. 
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Letters of John and Sarah Everett, 
1854-1864 


Miami County Pioneers 


(Continued) 


> IF 


Longwood, Osawatomie May 28 ’57. 

EAR FATHER 

Yours of May 12 reed this week. I think we must have missed 
one letter; perhaps we will get it next week. You ask if anything has 
been done more as to the territorial Convention. Nothing that I 
am aware of. We have seen no territorial papers for two weeks. 
You also ask, if there is any hope for Kansas? Kansas is now 
governed partly by a military despotism, partly by an outside oli- 
garchy, under the form of the most unlimited democracy. This gov- 
ernment is carried on by a party whose national strength consists in 
their professions of devotion to the broad principle of the sovereignty 
of the actual settler. This unnatural state of things cannot exist 
long. What the exact solution will be no one can tell. But the 
principle of democratic rule or the government of a majority of the 
people will at last triumph. The glaring inconsistency between the 
principle and practice of our rulers is becoming too ridiculous and 
absurd, too annoying and humiliating to last long. This suggests 
the reason why no territorial taxes are collected. The collection 
would have to be forced in nine cases out of ten. That would be too 
odious too Austrian for any part of America. The Assessor was 
about here over a year ago. Scarce any one would give him the least 
information. They denied his authority and defied him. That was 
the last we have heard here of assessors or taxes. Perhaps they will 
try it again this summer. But it will [be] a very hazardous experi- 
ment for them. Any one who will hold any office here under the 
bogus legislature, is socially ostracized and despised as a traitor to 
the people. But we think more of crops now than politics. The 
spring has been so late that corn is very late in getting planted and 
work is backward. What corn is planted is not doing a great deal. 
Our corn was three weeks in coming up, and I heard of corn that was 
five and six weeks in coming up. Potatoes are doing well. There 
was not one-tenth planted that there would have been if seed had 
been plenty. Many planted none. We have got in about 8 bushels. 
We cut them and so planted nearly one acre and a half. A man 
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offered to contract with our next neighbor who has five or six acres 
of potatoes planted for all the potatoes he would deliver between 
August and November next at $1.00 a bushel. We bought our seed 
early at $1.25 cents. They have been worth now since so many came 
in four dollars, and very hard to get at that. 

I wish you could get me some rutabaga seed and send them by 
mail. I want to sow an acre with rutabagas and turnips. I would 
like to get a 14% pound of rutabaga seed, and about the same of 
White Stone Turnip. Warner and Ray used to keep such seed in 
14 lb. papers for 75 cts a pound. Such seed are frequently received 
here in the mail. They might be sewed in a little cotton sack. If 
you can get these without too much trouble I would be glad. 

We have got up, potatoes and corn, mustard and melons, onions, 
beets, carrots, turnips, cabbage, kale, spinach, summer savory, 
parsley, sage, peas and beans. We have five currant slips growing 
of those you sent us last fall. We feel thankful to you every time 
we look at them. Currant bushes are a rarity here and in the 
neighboring counties of Missouri. 

A man is here doing our “breaking” today, and we are busy plant- 
ing corn. There is a great deal more doing this spring than last. 
Now we feel secure, then we were in the midst of war. All well & 
join in love John 


Osawatomie, June 3, 1857. 
Dear Father 
We failed in getting a letter from home this week. We shall get 
our field all plowed and mainly planted tomorrow. Our health con- 
tinues excellent. The weather continues cold for the season, with 
occasional very light showers and heavy dews. Potatoes are growing 
finely. Rather too dry for garden seeds. We have 28 young year- 
old peach trees which are growing very thriftily. Corn backward. 
Your son 


John. 


June 8, 1857. 


Dear Father 

The night after writing the accompanying note, it rained all night, 
raised the river, so we could not get it to mail. Yesterday we had 
a terrible storm of wind. Three of the best houses in town were 
blown down and utterly destroyed. A log house a half mile South 
of us not occupied was blown down. We had half a mile of fence 
blown down. We feared for our house and lives, but mercifully 
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were spared. Two houses on Middle Creek were leveled to the 
ground. All our neighbors have had their fences blown over, and 
a great deal of timber. We have not heard of any lives being lost. 

We have had two calves come the last week, one from a heifer of 
our own raising. 

You probably will not hear regularly from us now for a few weeks, 
as what they call here “the June fresh” seems to have come, and the 
mails will consequently be uncertain. 

Your son John 


Osawatomie June 23, 1857 
Dear Mother, 

We have got another boy. He was born last Saturday a little 
after noon. . . . Both mother and babe are doing very well, 
particularly the mother. She is getting along so far better than 
either time before. I think her general health a great deal better. 
She sits up some to day. Franky is very much pleased with his 
little baby. We are going to call him Robert Colegrove Everett. 
We feel to thank God that every thing is as well with us as it is, 
and that his hand has been stretched over us in mercy and not in 
affliction. We fortunately have obtained a very good woman to 
stay with us since Sarah has been sick, which is much better than 
we might have expected, as such help is scarce, often very poor, and 
sometimes impossible to get at all. 

We received Father’s of June 10th this morning. The Cenhadwr 
we got last week, the sermon the week before. The bogus election, 
as far as we have heard was a very slim affair. In this county there 
were 64 votes polled— This in a voting population of 1000 or 1500 
at least (now.) There were 400 and odd voters according to the in- 
complete bogus census in March and I have no doubt there are over 
three times.as many now. You cannot shame a man more who 
voted then than by asking him if he was one of the noble 64. In 
Franklin County, joining us West a populous Free State County, 
no census was taken. In Anderson County, Southwest of us, 34 
votes were polled. The Convention will be a farce if it ever meets. 

I close now so as to be ready to send to the mail by the first 
chance. We are so busy now that I can hardly take time to go to 
town on purpose to carry a letter. Our crops are growing well, al- 
though it is getting pretty dry. With much love to all at home 

Your son John 
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Osawatomie July 3, 1857. 
Dear Father. 

Yours of June 17 (with the turnip seed) and June 8 recd this 
week. Thank you for getting the seed for me. This week we got 
a check from father Colegrove of $100 towards paying for our claim. 
A few weeks ago one of father Colegrove’s neighbors brought us $25 
from him. Have little time to write. Sarah has got quite well 
again. The baby eats and sleeps most all the time. Our crops are 
looking well. We have got three heifer calves which we are raising, 
and now milk three cows. Your son John. 


July 9 1857. 
Dear Father 
Yours received containing the rutabaga seed. We are prospering 
moderately and are in usual health. The weather is very warm and 
dry. Sarah is quite smart and the baby is well. 
Your son John 


July 24, 1857. 
Dear Father 
We received a letter from home this week. We are all well. I am 
digging a well. The weather continues very dry. In haste 
Your son John 


Longwood Aug 14, 1857 
Dear Father— 

John wanted me to write about four lines to tell you that we are 
well enough to work days and sleep nights and consequently have 
no time to write letters. 

He is working about two miles from home on a well helping a 
man blast this week who helped him last week in our well. We 
have not come to water only a little in some seams in the rock, 
which supplies us with drinking water. 

We have had some refreshing rains within the last two weeks 
which have brightened up the crops in this section and shortened 
the countenances of the settlers very considerably. We have no 
very special news— One of our neighbors—Friend Mendenhall told 
me as he called to leave our mail this week that he had just received 
the very agreeable news that there was a warrant for treason out 
against him that had been issued at Lecompton—also warrants for 
two or three more. 
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Their offense was, taking part in a tax meeting so called, at which 
the people pledged themselves to resist payment of bogus taxes— 
At that meeting Mendenhall was asked if he would fight in case an 
attempt was made to enforce the payment of taxes and he replied 
that he didn’t expect to fight, but that he would suffer himself to be 
hanged before he would pay taxes. Such treason does not sound so 
particularly dangerous, unless to the one uttering it I am sure that 
it need [not] be raked up fifteen or sixteen months afterward.— 
Any thing to keep bogus law makers busy— I doubt some if any 
officer be found courageous enough to serve a warrant in these parts. 

Baby grows fast and cries a great deal. He weighs fifteen lbs. I 
can hardly get time to do my housework he keeps me so busy. Frank 
helps me considerably and takes a great deal of credit to himself on 
account of it. He often tells his Father when he comes to his meals 
that Mother wouldn’t have been able to have got one bit of supper 
if it hadn’t been for her good little helper boby— He wants me to 
stop and let him write a long letter to his Grandfather— He has 
learned those two verses his Grandmother sent to him, and repeats 
them very often. Your children 

John & Sarah 


[Longwood, September 4, 1857.] 
Dear Father 

I have delayed writing, hoping to get time to write a full letter. 
But the time has not come. We are very anxious about Franky, 
though we still hope for the best. 

The free state convention at Grasshopper Falls resolved to go in 
to the October Election. If the Missourians keep out we can carry 
every thing. If they attempt to control the polls there will be 
trouble. The governor has pledged himself to keep out all outsiders. 
But the people have lost confidence in Walker. With all his fair 
promises, he is playing into the hands of the Slave Democracy as 
far as he dares. His recent movement against Lawrence was with- 
out the least necessity.47 Indeed people at first believed his bom- 
bastic proclamation against that peaceful city to have been a hoax. 
But the movement was entirely and perfectly theatrical. The audi- 
ence for whom he played was the fire-eaters of the South. Here 
the only effect was to give the people about Lawrence a market for 
their extra milk and butter. The people of Lawrence paid no atten- 


47. Lawrence held a city election on July 18. Governor Walker issued a proclamation 


declaring the action rebellious and sent U. 8S. troops. 
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tion to Walker. They elected their municipal officers—those officers 
took the required oath—entered on their respective duties, and 
passed ordinances just as if he was not there. Gov. Walker stands 
much lower with the people on account of that absurd movement 
than he did. 

I have not much heart nor time to write and I close, hoping we 
can soon send better news about little Franky. 

Your son John 


Osawatomie Sept. 18, 1857. 

Dear Father 

I was in at the Constitutional Convention (the bogus affair) in 
Lecompton. They adjourned to the third Monday in October—two 
weeks after the election—without forming a Constitution. There 
were two parties in the Convention. Ultra proslavery and Con- 
servative proslavery. The former party very decidedly in the ma- 
jority. The Conservatives are in favor of submitting the Constitu- 
tion to the people, while the other party are opposed. But they did 
not dare to frame a Constitution before the Election and not sub- 
mit it to the people. So they adjourned till after Election. They 
were a very ordinary looking set of men—some regular types of the 
border ruffian. Meantime the free state men all over the territory 
are forming military companies, and preparing to defend the polls 
if invaded. Probably the resolute attitude of the free state men 
will go far to prevent invasion. The troops have been withdrawn 
from Lawrence, and are said to be ordered to Utah. Gov. Walker 
has gone to Jefferson City to tender his resignation unless he is to 
be supported by the troops. He has pledged his honor to keep out 
all outsiders at the Election. The grossest injustice was practiced 
in making out the apportionment for the Legislature. Thus 14 
counties in the Southern part of the territory with almost half the 
population of the territory were only allowed 3 out of 39 members.** 
The reason was that most of these counties were so entirely free 
state that no census was taken in them by the bogus authorities. 
But with this unjust and wicked apportionment, nothing but the 
most open fraud can prevent a complete free state triumph. 

It is two years since I was in Lawrence before. The change is 
most marked. Then I travelled a whole day, without seeing but 


48. The census ordered by the legislature (see Footnote No. 42) was taken in but fifteen 
out of thirty-four counties. The remaining nineteen were known as disfranchised counties. 
They were largely settled by Free-State men and were too remote from the border for con- 
venient control of ballot boxes. Returns were made in every county bordering on Missouri 
and in every Proslavery county. 
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two or three settlers cabins. Now there is not one claim on the 
whole road on government land that is not taken, and a house on it. 
Lawrence is improving very fast, and seems full of business. Prairie 
City and Palmyra, two free state towns, have grown up out of 
nothing, while Benicia and Douglas, proslavery towns, have grown 
to nothing. The only proslavery town in Kansas that flourishes is 
Lecompton, and that is built up entirely by the patronage of Uncle 
Sam. The only business places besides one or two stores are 
lawyers’ shops and grogshops—and the United States Land Office. — 
I have a chance to send this, and I close, with love 
Your affectionate son John 


Monday night 
Oct. 5, 1857. 
Dear Sister Cynthia 

I take a few moments to reply to yours of Sept 21, just received 
five minutes ago. I have taken a job of carrying the mail from 
Osawatomie to Neosho. Tomorrow is my day to go. It is nearly 
60 miles. It takes me three days to go and return. I have been 
two weeks. It keeps me very busy as I have my own farm work 
to do besides, and, just now it is almost impossible to hire help. 
Franky has got pretty smart again. The baby had a bad spell of 
diarrhea for two or three weeks and lost some flesh. He has got well 
now. 

Today was our election day. I was down to town about noon 
and voted. Up to that time none but free state votes had been 
offered. There was a general turn out. The election at this 
precinct was perfectly peaceable. There are three other precincts 
in Lykins county. It was not generally thought that there would 
be much if any Missouri border ruffian vote in this county. But 
we shall now hear in a few days. 

Crops are a great deal better than they promised two months 
ago. June and July were intensely dry and hot. August and 
September have been showery, good growing weather. We have had 
no frost yet. With much love 

In haste Your brother John 


In town Oct 6 1857. 
Dear Father 
Yesterday was Election day. In Osawatomie Precinct the free 
state vote was 240, not 1 Proslavery. In Stanton, 7 miles West 
59 free state and one Proslavery 
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The vote would have been twice as heavy and the free state 
proportion much greater if this summer’s emigration could have 
voted. For about all this season’s emigration is free state. I am 
starting to Neosho with the mail and must close. We are pretty 
well at home John 


Osawatomie Oct. 26 1857. 
Dear Father 

I am very sorry we have been obliged to neglect our weekly letters 
so much lately. My trips to the Neosho take up three days every 
week, and I am very busy the rest of the time. I have been now 
five times; tomorrow is my day to go out again. 

We feel especially indebted to you at this time, now that I am 
cutting up the corn. We have no reason to complain of our crops. 
I have got the best sod corn that I have seen any where this year 
with the exception of one piece. A gentleman who stopped with us 
night before last said it was the best sod corn he had seen in the 
territory. He had been in the territory looking around about a 
month—from Tennessee, but opposed to slavery. For this we are 
indebted to you, for I could not have got the field in and got 
it plowed, if it had not been for the help I got from home. I think 
I shall have 200 bushels of potatoes when they are dug, and plenty 
of turnips, beets, pumpkins, squashes, &c. We have had a great 
abundance of melons for two months, and now many will rot we 
cannot use. We have had a very long, mild, beautiful fall, with 
moderate rains, making very [good] growing weather. The first of 
September there was scarcely any promise of potatoes—now one hill 
makes us two meals. 

Now about the election. There never has been any doubt but that 
the free state men polled a large majority of votes. But the pro 
slavery party tried to get the majority in the Legislature by false 
and manufactured returns. Douglas and Johnson Counties were 
joined in one District, to elect three members of the Council and 
eight of the house. Douglas County contains Lawrence and is over- 


49. The official count for Lykins county gave a total of 407 votes cast, of which 348 
were Free State and 59 Democrat. 
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whelmingly free state. Even Lecompton, the capital of the territory 
and the focus of proslavery influence, gave a majority of 190 for 
freedom. The free state vote in that county was 1683; the pro- 
slavery 187. It so happened, as the entire Council consists of 13, 
and the House of 39, that the vote of this district would turn the 
scale in the Legislature. It was known the same night how Douglas 
County had gone, so they opened the polls the second day at a little 
precinct called Oxford City in Johnson County under the pretense 
that all had not voted, and added about 1500 names to the return. 
When this return began to be first talked of it was laughed at as a 
joke, but when the 45 feet of names came to the Secretary’s Office at 
Lecompton, with a certificate that these votes had been veritably 
cast, it caused intense excitement and indignation, that the rights of 
the entire people should thus be wiped out by a mere scribbling of 
the pen. But the returns were so plainly fraudulent, that Secretary 
Stanton and Governor Walker determined to investigate their truth. 
So they went in search of this great Oxford City which professedly 
contained a population nearly equal to the whole of Douglas 
County, and found a little village of siz houses. This place is 
separated from the Missouri village of Little Santa Fe only by a 
street, and they found the people there as much astonished as any 
one at the magnitude of the return and treated the whole affair with 
derision or indignation. So the governor and Secretary issued a 
proclamation detailing the circumstances, and declaring that these 
returns would be thrown out. This is greatly to their honor, for 
although it was no more than their duty still it is something in these 
degenerate times for men to do their duty. The notorious Sheriff 
Jones®® was one of the candidates who expected to be benefitted by 
this. mean and wicked piece of trickery, and went to Secretary 
Stanton demanding his certificate of election, and upon Stanton’s 
refusing it, drew his bowie knife on him. It is said that Stanton now 
goes armed for his own protection. When this affair had been thus 
disposed of, and it was thought all was smooth sailing, in came 
another return from McGee County of 1202 pro-slavery and 24 free 
state. This County is on Cherokee Indian land in the extreme South 
East of the territory and contains a white population of perhaps 
fifty or a hundred. It was a remarkable circumstance, showing the 
effrontery of the tricksters, that these returns were in the same hand 
writing as the fraudulent Oxford returns, were tied up with the same 


50. Samuel J. Jones, Proslavery adherent, was the first sheriff of Douglas county and 
leader of the armed Proslavery force that practically destroyed Lawrence on May 21, 1856. 
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kind of red ribbon, and when some curious person put the ends of 
these pieces of ribbon together it was found that they just matched, 
showing them to have been cut from the same piece. Of course on 
the principles of Walker’s proclamation these returns must be 
thrown out. 

I have not time to write about the Missourians voting in Leaven- 
worth County—the soldiers voting at Kickapoo &c, but if we get 
a majority holding certificates in the Legislature the minor frauds 
can be looked into, and the people have their rights. If all illegal 
votes were thrown out the proslavery party would be in a very 
small minority, if there would be any of them left in the Legislature. 

Sarah is having a light attack of chills. We hope it will not be 
serious. The rest of us are well. : 

With love to all John. 


Tues. Evening Oct. 27 [1857] 
Dear Cynthia 

If the baby will remain quiet long enough I will answer the ques- 
tions in your last letter— 

John got back from Lecompton Tuesday, as we may 
have written in some previous letter. We both came through the 
trial unscathed by either the “winds or the wolves.” And now 
what do you think of me, I have to stay alone two nights every 
week, and not only that but have three cows to milk besides pigs to 
feed and chickens to take care of and crying babies to look after. 
And just now as if all these were too little, the chills have set in, so 
with all the rest of my duties I am compelled to shake every other 
day— Tomorrow is my day to be sick and I am preparing for it 
to day—getting in from the field and boiling sufficient pumpkin to 
last the pigs—keeping the cows up so that I may be able to milk 
early before my chills come on fixing food for Franky to help him- 
self to &c. Baby will have the hardest time and I dont know just 
how he can be managed— Hope this state of things wont last a 
great while. 

We have no very dangerous wild beasts that I know of. Prairie 
wolves are not dangerous and those are the ones that how] around 
our lone cabins. We are not so very far from neighbors only % a 
mile and we have far more companions among tame beasts than 
wild ones—and as to hardships Kansas has less of them than many 
older countries— That however depends in a great measure on the 
way we look at things— Things that would have been to me unen- 
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durable hardships in Steuben are only a little disagreeable here 
simply because I like Kansas and didn’t like Steuben and I am sure 
you would find few hardships were you to come here also—but if 
mother can’t bear to hear you speak of coming she would suffer grave 
hardships for you should you once get here. I suppose the ague is a 
great lion in the way, in all your feelings and it is indescribable when 
you are getting acclimated but then you are sure to enjoy far better 
health, after it, and its future visits are not so bad as your Steuben 
colds are. Then another thing this climate affords permanent relief 
to dyspeptics, and consumptives when not too far gone. Do you 
suppose that John could have ever had more enjoyment in Steuben 
continually dyspeptic as he was there than he has been here with 


less luxuries and a healthy stomach? . . . Love to all— I 
must get to bed Yours sleepily 
Sarah 


Longwood Nov. 23, 1857. 
Dear Father and Mother 

I take a few moments this morning to let you know that we are 

all well. Yours of Nov 5th we received day before yesterday. 

I get about $100 a quarter for carrying the mail. I am 
back every week in three days. I expect to have to be gone 4 days 
some times in the winter. We have meetings every other Sabbath 
in a private house a mile from here. Quite a good neighborhood 
gathering. Mr. Adair, congregational, and a missionary of the 
American Missionary Association preaches. He is very much re- 
spected as a good man and a good citizen, 

You have seen that the bogus Constitution is not to be submitted 
to the people. Gov. Walker by pledges many times repeated is 
pledged to join the people in opposing it. There is to be a free state 
delegate Convention Dec 2nd to take action concerning it. It is 
thought that Gov. W. will call an extra session of the Legislature 
just chosen, and that they will order an election, so that the people 
may have an opportunity of expressing an opinion upon this Con- 
stitution. The Gov. has done a good deal to redeem his character 
among free state men by his rejection of the Oxford & McGee Co. 
returns. It is said that the Oxford list was taken bodily from an old 
Cincinnati directory in alphabetical order! The free state men are 
united in their indignation and determined opposition to this last 
attempt to force a slave Constitution upon them. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion about the most effectual way of opposing it, but 
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whatever course is recommended by the Convention of Dec. 2nd 
will have a united support. That Constitution can never be peace- 
ably submitted to by the people of Kansas. If enforced upon us at 
all, it will be as the bogus laws have been at the point of the bayonet 
and by dragoon law. 

We have had a very cold November so far. Today the wind blows 
cold from the North. There was only a little over two weeks after 
the first killing frost before we had a cold storm followed by frost 
that froze the ground up. Consequently a great many potatoes are 
frozen. We have a great many bushels yet in the ground. 

Franky has got quite smart. His mother is very proud of little 
Bobby. He is a great fat healthy-looking good natured child—the 
admiration and wonder (for is he not brought up on a bottle?) of 
all who like babies. He gives us very little trouble nights. Could 
you send us two or three more mouth pieces? He uses up nearly one 
a month, and we are now using the last one. We took little Robert 
to meeting with us yesterday. He was awake all meeting time, and 
did not cry at all. He paid some attention to the minister, but 
looked around more than would be becoming in a larger boy. He 
was in ecstasies at the singing. I have bought a second hand wagon 
for $25. So all the family rode up to meeting yesterday. Mother 
used to ride horseback on old Polly, with Frank behind and Bobby 
before, and father trudging along by the side! We find the wagon 
an improvement. I must close with love to all 

Your affectionate son 
John 
P.S. My ink has frozen. 


Longwood Dec. 14, 1857 
Dear Cynthia, 

We are all well but have no time to say much else— The weather 
here this month is delightful the mercury ranging from 48° to 60° 
in the day time, and from 32° to 40 in the night— But it can’t un- 
freeze our potatoes— The people in the Territory as you see by the 
eastern prints are undergoing another political crisis—as soon as 
anything of importance is known to us John will find time to tell 
you— “Bleeding Kansas” will free herself from her persecutors now 
or “die in the last ditch.” There will be no more holding on to the 
skirts of the north or of Congress—no more waiting to see “what will 
turn up”—but some decisive action will be taken here that will at 
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once and forever settle the vexed question within her harassed 
borders— And this is as it should be— Murder and arson and 
Tyranny have stalked over this wronged and outraged people till 
forbearance on the part of their victims is no longer a virtue, but a 
crime, and now with one mind and heart the people are determined to 
rise up in their might and break the jaws of the wicked and strike 
from their midst the foe of oppression— God speed them in their 
righteous purpose. 

John’s route is 60 miles and back making near 120 miles— He 
and Polly both go it in three days and come back very little if any 
“worse for the wear”— We have a man here now helping about the 
farm work so I am not left alone— Little Bobby grows and flour- 
ishes like a green bay-tree. We all rode to town in the new wagon 
last friday. I stepped on to the scales with Bobby and found he 
increased my weight 24 lbs.! Can you come that in Steuben? He 
is the best natured baby I ever saw—some days he sits in the rock- 
ing chair all day and is not tended so much as a half hour except at 
meal time when he comes to the table and eats potato and turnip 
and pumpkin pie like the rest of us. He is very playful, and will 
talk and laugh with his bottle or toes or fingers for any length of 
time when nothing more sociable presents itselfi— That is all I have 
got time to say now— Supposing you see if you cant say a little 
more soon and enclose it to your sister & Brother 

John & Sarah 


Osawatomie, Feb 16 1858. 

Dear Father 

I do not know when I wrote home last. Am afraid it is a good 
many weeks since. We all continue well. The people of Kansas are 
a good deal excited now at the prospect of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion passing Congress. I would not be surprised if terrible vengeance 
will be taken on some traitors to the people, if this Lecompton 
scheme succeeds in Congress. Perhaps this will be the culminating 
point of the Democratic party. They have gone here the farthest 
possible from the Democratic principle. 


Little Robert continues very healthy and good. Will try not to be 
so long again without writing Your son 
John 
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Osawatomie, Mar. 8, 1858. 
Dear Father and Mother 

Yours of Feb. 25 we received last Tuesday morning. . . . 

You inquire about my journeys to the Neosho. I have had very 
few unpleasant trips. We have had no very severe weather this 
winter such as we had last winter and the winter before. The rain 
and snow generally come, if there is any, when I am at home. We 
have had only 4 inches of snow at any time. The ground is entirely 
bare now, and has been for weeks, and very little frost in the ground, 
and none in the streams. I do not know whether I mentioned that 
I have a prairie of 20 miles to cross without a house. There was a 
poor cabin about half way with a family in it in the fall. I expect 
they will return soon, and I will again make a stopping place there, 
avoiding the fatigue of my last days travel, which is now about fifty 
miles. I believe I have told you that I have been selling milk in 
town this winter three times a week. I have sold about $30 worth 
in seven weeks, from three cows. I expect to give it up in a week or 
two longer as new milch cows come in. We have now three cows, 
one two year old heifer, and three yearling heifers. I wish very much 
every spring I could manage to get a few more cows. There is 
immense waste of the raw material of milk, butter, and cheese 
around me here every year. Thousands of tons of hay (uncut) are 
burnt right under our nose, as you may say, every year. All that is 
wanting to make this valuable is cows to eat it and turn it into 
milk. Thomas D. Lewis of Utica wrote to me a week or two ago, 
in respect of investing a few hundred dollars in Kansas in real estate, 
or lending it on landed security on good interest. I wish that I 
could borrow two or three hundred dollars to get cows with. If I 
could give Cousin Thomas the required security I should try to get 
it of him. But I have not yet pre-empted my claim. Would you 
like to try to get this amount for me of him or some one else and 
join with me in a note for it? Say for three to five years at ten or 
twelve percent. Or I could repay $200 in one year at twenty per 
cent. I have nearly $200 coming to me yet of mail money, one half 
in May, and the rest in August. I have another horse on trial, which 
I think I will buy, and drive two horses when emigration begins to 
come in, and carry passengers. Butter has been selling this winter 
from 30 to 35 cts; cheese 25 cts a pound; milk 30 cts a gallon. So 
you see dairy products keep a good price yet. 


[John R. Everett] 
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Osawatomie Apr. 24, 1858. 
Dear Father 

: We have read with much interest the accounts of the 
revival in the East in your letters as well as in the papers. There 
is no special interest here. One great hindrance to the cause of re- 
ligion here is that the most prominent of those who profess religion 
are hardly as much esteemed for probity and character as some who 
make no profession. Rev Mr. Adair the Congregational minister is 
a very good man, and universally esteemed as a man and Christian. 
But his prominent church members are very poor stuff—intelligent 
and able, but tricky and mean in every day life. It is a great mor- 
tification to have to feel so about men who should be the light of 
the world—the practical expounders and verifiers of what religion 
is. Mr. Adair continues to hold meetings near us every other week. 
The meetings are very well attended. 

But this is not what I sat down to write. I am getting in a new 
field of between 50 and 60 acres this spring. I intended it for a 
pasture this summer, and had some hopes that I should some way be 
able to stock it. The custom here is to let calves suck the cows all 
summer, to get the cows to come up. Hardly any have pastures. 
In the day time the cows run and graze on the prairies and in the 
timber patches, and the calves are yarded up. In the night the cows 
are yarded up and the calves are turned out to graze. It is not as 
profitable as if one had a pasture and could wean the calves. Which 
would be the most profitable, and which would be considered the 
most economical and thrifty, if a man had 160 acres of land in 
Steuben, all paid for except $200, and only three or four cows, to 
burn his grass every year, and wait till the natural increase from 
his few cows should stock the farm or boldly run in debt for enough 
to stock his place? I think there is a wide difference between 
running in debt for the means of living or for speculating in real 
estate (there is a great deal of that in the West) and running in 
debt for stock which will be immediately paying for itself. There 
are no cattle to be sold here on credit. You don’t see auction notices 
here closing with “Terms.— Nine months credit, with good ap- 
proved notes on interest.” The great want here is capital to do 
business with. A man say in Steuben buys 50 acres of land for 
$2000 dollars. He pays $1500 down. He is in debt $500 for his 
land. Does he think of letting his farm lie idle till he can earn 
money enough by day labor to stock it? No, he goes and buys cows 
at nine to 12 months time. He can’t afford to do otherwise. If I had 
not lost so much health and strength in the printing office I should 
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not be forced now to borrow money to carry on my farm with. But 
cows are as good an investment here as in Steuben. What I want 
to borrow is credit to get them. 

But there is another matter that presses harder now. The land 
sales in this district commence the 5th of July. All land that is not 
paid for before that time is forfeited. This announcement took the 
settlers perfectly by surprise. We had been led by the President’s 
message to think that the land sales would be put off till the land 
was all in the hands of actual settlers. This is another part of the 
Lecompton scheme. It is the hardest blow struck at the people of 
Kansas yet. The object undoubtedly is to punish the people for 
wishing to make their own laws. The great majority cannot pay 
now without ruinous sacrifices or more ruinous interest. We are 
just feeling the effect of the money crisis. It is harder times for 
money than it has been since we have been in the territory. Money 
on mortgage will be worth here from 50 to 100 per cent between 
now and July. Can you borrow money for me at a less rate than 
that on the security of my land? The improvements on my claim 
are worth from $250 to $300. The land will be worth at a low valua- 
tion from $800 to $1000 when preempted. It cannot be mortgaged 
till it is paid for. I shall want $200 to pay for my claim. I had 
$100 last fall that should have gone towards my land, but I could not 
get the other hundred, so I put that into my business. I have some- 
thing to show for every dollar of it, but nothing that I can now turn 
into money. I am you know within two miles of Osawatomie (the 
town has grown towards us), a place that seems now to be very 
thriving about 80 or 100 houses with three or four new houses going 
up every week. I have between 65 and 75 acres enclosed—about 14 
broke. Please let me know immediately whether you can help me, 
so that if not I may throw myself into the hands of the land sharks 
before they get gorged. There can not be the least doubt about the 
security—after I have pre-empted. 

We are all well Your affectionate son 

John 


Longwood, May 4, 1858. 
Dear Sarah— 

I have but a few minutes to write and perhaps it is as good for my 
purpose as a longer time—as I have nothing in the wide world to say 
—My teeth are aching and have been all night— It’s a damp dark 
cold dismal time, come on I should judge on purpose, to give folks the 
toothache and ague, and to rot corn in the hill, and give children the 
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croup— If my judgment is right it accomplishes its purposes much 
better than we poor mortals seem to carry out our plans—for in our 
case as I stated before I’ve got the toothache, Mr. Snow who is 
stopping with us has got the ague and Frank has got the croup. 

John is gone to day with the mail—and Robert is clinging on to 
my dress crying— We have not planted any thing yet but potatoes 
which will do well enough this weather but those who have put in 
corn will I’m afraid have to replant it. Last week I took out the 
mail so as to give John a chance to work at home fearing our crop 
would come out rather late by the three days delay, but this week it 
is not weather to plow drag or plant so he goes with it himself. I 
shall probably have to go again next week— 

I have hardly got rested from my last trip— I had to do a large 
washing and some ironing—some cleaning, and cooking enough for 
him at home and myself, the day before I started—then the 40 miles 
a day on horseback for three days—then that night about midnight 
after I got home some emigrants got in that stopped with us and for 
whom supper and two beds on the floor had to be prepared—which 
broke up that nights rest and the next day it was afternoon before 
they got started on so that I had my hands full till quite night getting 
cleared out after them. 

The first night on my way out to Neosho I traveled till nearly 
midnight— It was very cold part of the time I was gone especially 
that night, and unusually windy all the time except the last after- 
noon— On the high prairie I had great difficulty in keeping from 
being blown off from my horse, an inexperienced horse woman must 
inevitably have been borne off by the wind— But I believe I may 
well boast a little of my skill in riding. I have rode down and up 
ravines steeper than your house roof bare backed with Frank in my 
lap when the banks were so slippery that the horse didn’t pretend in 
going down 20 or 30 ft. to raise her feet more than once or twice and 
when in going up she would have to jump and plunge in the most 
violent manner to keep from slipping down again into the water— 
Such lessons were learned in the days of Ruffian notoriety when it 
was necessary to know the latest tidings and when ’twas safer for a 
woman to be seen out than a man— But in our part such lessons no 
longer have to be studied, though murders and outrages are rife only 
a few miles from us on the Little Osage towards Fort Scott. 

I think though that the arms of vengeance will be raised ere long 
in that unhappy neighborhood and ruffianism be driven out from the 
only corner in which it has any resting place. 
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I had an opportunity to take a school in Leroy while I was ont 
but the day I started John had sent out to a man about 15 miles from 
here who owns 50 cows to see if we could hire 20 of them for the 
summer— But they were such a poor lot of animals—been so badly 
wintered—old and never milked except by the calves—so wild too— 
that our messenger thought they were not worth taking as a gift— 
So hoping that we might go to dairying I made no effort to secure the 
school as I should otherwise have done— 

I have sent by John this week to see if he can get the school for 
me. We want and will at some rate or other, stock our farm— 
Green cheese not 3 weeks out of the press sells here for 20 cents a Ib. 
Any man could afford to pay 50 per cent on money to buy cows with 
here. A cow will twice pay for herself here during the summer in 
cheese, and since we have failed to get a few this spring I shall get 
a school if I can this summer and raise the money to get them in that 
way. The baby I can get taken care of by Mrs Sears our nearest 
neighbor and Frank can board with me— I am afraid I shall miss 
of getting the school as it is getting late in the season and they were 
anxious to have their school commence— I do not know of any other 
vacant school now— It is getting to be dinner time and I must stop. 
I have strung my letter out to an unconscionable length after all and 
havent said a word yet or even thought till now of that little new 
baby, but if you saw as many babies as I see you wouldn’t hardly 
think to tell of it— Babies are as thick here as blossoms in a clover 
field— Well I am glad its them and not us that have got to be kept 
awake with it— Very willing they should have all the babies in 
future Yours as ever Sarah 


[John R. Everett to Jane and Anna Everett, Galesburg, IIl.] 
May 20, 1858. 


Dear Sisters 

I can write but few lines now. : 

In relation to the expense of coming out here. From Chicago to 
St. Louis, the fare used to be $8.00. On the Missouri River from St. 
Louis to Kansas City, (where you would have to land) the fare 
varies from $7.00 to $12.00 and sometimes higher, depending some- 
what on the stage of water in the river—when the water is high the 
fares are low and vice versa. From Kansas City to Osawatomie 
the traveling is by stage—fare $5.00. There is another route—take 
the Pacific Railroad at St. Louis to a place called California, about 
25 miles West of Jefferson City, Mo., and from there by stage 
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(Moore & Walker’s line) to Osawatomie via Pleasant Hill. The 
stage fare from California to Osawatomie is $10—through in two 
days. They run a daily line to Pleasant Hill and triweekly from 
there to Osawatomie; but I learn that in a week or two, they will 
run daily through to Osawatomie. So you see the expense from 
Chicago will not come much short of $20 to $25.00, and might be a 
little over including detentions and expenses in St Louis & Kansas 
City. We would be very glad to see you out here, although the ex- 
pense seems pretty formidable, if you should both come. We have 
seen a good deal of hard times since we have been here and have 
learned to be pretty stingy of money. The administration have 
ordered the land sales in two of the three districts in Kansas to come 
off in July— Since the passage of the Lecompton contrivance,” 
the settlers are told by the land officers that if they vote for the 
Lecompton Constitution, and pass it, the land sales will be put off. 
This is a very tempting bribe, as thousands can not now pay up 
without ruinous sacrifices, and some not at all. But I have no doubt 
the people will vote Lecompton down. You have no idea how that 
instrument is detested by the people. If Buchanan should offer to 
give every settler 160 acres of land if they would endorse his hated 
pet, even then I really think he would be doomed to a mortifying 
defeat. 

Our little Robert is nearly 11 months old, and is a very hearty 
and strong child, creeps all over, and walks by chairs &c. Frank is 
nearly five years, makes little yokes to yoke up his cob oxen, gen- 
erally has two yoke of oxen about, goes to Kansas City and back 
frequently for a load of provisions; has got a little wagon that he is 
all the time tinkering with, making new axeltrees, or something, and 
on the whole is a very busy child—has no idea of reading or books, 
but can fetch up the cows or go a mile on an errand, as a Kansas 
boy should. 

I must go to work. Write soon. Let us know if you conclude to 
come and I can write you more particulars about the journey. 

Your affectionate brother 
John R. Everett. 


We have not yet paid for our land. Have written to father to see 
if he can help us. This land sale is purposely to annoy the settlers, 


51. The English bill, passed by congress April 30 and signed by the President May 4, 
providing for the submission of the Lecompton constitution to the vote of the people of the 
territory. As an inducement for votes in favor of the constitution, the bill provided for large 
land grants to be set apart to the future state.—See Frank Heywood Hodder, ‘“‘Some Aspects 
7S mae Bill for the Admission of Kansas,” Kansae Historical Collections, v. X, pp. 
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in keeping with all Buchanan’s acts to us. It is directly contrary 
to his implied pledges in his message. And no doubt now if we 
would surrender to Buchanan, and go for a slave state all would be 
reversed, and the land sales be put off indefinitely. 


Osawatomie, May 28, 1858. 

Dear Mother, Brothers & Sisters 

I received father’s letter of May 14 last evening. Feel glad and 
grateful to hear that he succeeded in borrowing $100 for me and that 
there was some prospect of getting the other $100. The approaching 
land sales are being used as a screw to force the poor settlers to vote 
for the Lecompton Constitution. We are told if we vote for that pet 
measure of the President, the land sales will be postponed two or 
three years to enable the state to select the lands to which it will be 
entitled. But if we vote against the President’s desire, the settlers 
deserve no favors from the President, and the land sales will go on, 
and those who cannot pay will lose their lands, their improvements; 
their hardships and sacrifices for the past year or years in pioneer- 
ing in a new country will go for nothing. This is the hardest time 
for money we have seen in the territory—the hard times did not get 
here till this spring. There is not the least doubt that the land sales 
were ordered for the express purpose of being able to exert the power 
of the creditor which the President possesses to force the poor debtor 
to vote according to his will. A new illustration of popular sov- 
ereignty truly! But I have little fear that the people can be bribed 
or driven. They will lose their lands before they will sacrifice their 
independence. The feeling of opposition to Lecompton is deeptoned 
and defiant. I have not seen or heard of one free state man in three 
counties in which my travel lies who can be bought or driven to vote 
for Lecompton. The people hate it with a personal hatred. And 
yet in these three counties not one third probably have paid for their 
lands.— I suppose you have heard of the renewed troubles South of 
us. A party of Missourians, one day last week, went to a little town 
called Choteaus’ Trading Post, or Montgomery, forty or fifty miles, 
I think South of us, near the Missouri line, and in the day time went 
around to the houses, and took twelve unoffending unarmed free 
state men, took them out on the prairie, and deliberately shot them.®? 
Five were killed, six wounded and one escaped by pretending to be 
killed. One of the murdered had a sister living in Osawatomie, the 
wife of one of our merchants. This has of course occasioned a great 


52. Choteau’s Trading Post was actually about twenty miles southeast of Osawatomie. 
The episode referred to is known as the Marais des Cygnes massacre. 
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deal of excitement, and will give rise to a great many absurd rumors 
in the papers. There are men on the border who would like to get 
up another general invasion of the territory, but they can not 
compass it. Such cowardly assassinations will not help their cause, 
and will surely not go unpunished. We are from 35 to 50 miles 
from the scene of strife here; when I go with the mail, I am going 
farther and farther from it. 

There was a report in the papers that the land sales were put off, 
but it is probably not true. 

We are all well. The baby gets up alone in the middle of the 
floor, and stands alone quite a little time, but does not walk except 
by chairs. 

Must close now with love. Please write some of you. 

John. 


June 22. [1858] 
Dear Father and Mother 
The land sales have been put off till November Ist, which 
is very lucky for us, as well as thousands of others in the territory, 
for I do not know where I should raise the other $100. We are all 


well. Robert was a year old, day before yesterday. He can walk 
across the room. Our crops are looking well. We have had plenty 
of rain. I have the contract for a short mail route, 15 miles and 
back, both ways the same day, for next year, at $99 a year. 
Must close with love 
John R Everett 


P.S. No disturbances here. We are too thickly settled for such 
small bodies of Missourians as can now be mustered to attempt to 
do any thing. But there is a sad state of things South and South 
East of us. It is over 60 miles from here to Fort Scott, and on my 
mail trips I am going from the disturbances. If you read in the 
papers that 300 or 200 men are coming into the territory to commit 
outrages, you may generally safely divide that number by 4 or from 
that to 10. 


Osawatomie Aug. 12, ’58. 
Dear Father and Mother 
It is a long time since we have heard from home. Every time I 
go to the post office I am expecting a letter from home, and come 
away disappointed. It is very hard times here for money now. 
Nothing is to be had at the stores except for money. At the same 
time if one has any thing to spare to neighbors it is a chance if he 
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gets money for it. It seems as if all the money had gone to the 
land office. It is impossible to borrow money except at ruinous 
rates. I do not know any chance of borrowing money on bond and 
mortgage at less than 5 per cent per month and at that rate you 
would be obliged to let it run for a year. On other security money 
has been loaned in Lawrence as high as 15 & 20 percent per month. 
There is $187.50 due me for carrying the mail the 6 months ending 
with July Ist. Mine was a sub-contract from a man in Pike Co. 
Missouri. The first quarter of this was due about three months ago. 
But as the government was very backward in paying other con- 
tractors around here, I did not feel uneasy till they were paid, 
which was about three weeks ago. We cannot hear from the man 
from whom our money is to come or get any answer from letters. 
I am afraid he is going to try to cheat us out of it. Have you any 
correspondent in Pike Co. Mo. His name is James M Gatewood 
& Co. Bowling Green Pike Co. This Co. is on the Mississippi 
river, 2 or 3 counties North of St Louis. This failure puts us in 
great distress, as I counted undoubtingly on getting the first half 
long ere this. I have not pre-empted. Have been hoping to get 
my money. Although I owe a part of it for a horse and for work, 
still I would have had enough to have carried me through. But now 
if I sue for that money I could not get it in season to do me any 
good. There is no resource for me but to try to borrow. Would it 
be possible for you to borrow for me $100 or $120? I have some 
$300 worth of improvement on my claim—a house, well, stable, 
nearly two miles of fence, besides my breaking. The bare claim 
without the improvements is worth at least $500, being within 2% 
miles of perhaps the most flourishing town in Southern Kansas. 
All this would be lost if I cannot raise enough money to finish pre- 
empting. 

I have a mail contract this year direct from government, which 
will bring me about $100. It takes me one day from home. Crops 
look remarkably well. I have about 14 acres planted, which promises 
as well as anybody’s. 

Our health is tolerable. The baby is teething. I have not felt 
quite as well as common for two or three weeks—had a little fever 
for a week and have not felt as well since. There is a good deal of 
sickness about, especially among new-comers. ‘ 

Our election was a week last Monday. In Osawatomie the vote 
was 226 against Lecompton junior to 3 for. In Anderson County 
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where I carry the mail there were only three votes for the proposi- 
tion in the entire county *’—one of these was by a P. M. another by 
his clerk, and the third was cast by mistake. Excuse the looks of 
this sheet, as I got up, restless, in the night, and wrote it. Good 
bye now. Your son 

John R Everett. 


Osawatomie, Aug. 19, 1858. 
Dear Father 
Can you send the accompanying letter to Thaddeus Hyatt Esq. 
formerly President of the National Kansas Aid Committee.™ I 
want to be sure it gets to him, and not knowing his address thought 
you could send it through some of your friends in New York, who 
would take the trouble to look him up through the directory or 
otherwise. We are in distress for money owing to my not getting 
my mail money, and the extreme stringency of the times. I think 
Mr Hyatt lives on Morton Street. Jane’s letter, with the price of 
rennet we got yesterday. We are much obliged to her. The baby 
has been sick with fever, but is getting better now we hope. My 
health is not very good now for a few weeks, but so that I am 
around all the time, and think I am mending. The successful lay- 
ing of the Atlantic Tel. wires (if indeed the success is complete) 
is wonderful. Your son 
John. 


Osawatomie Jan. 29 1859. 


Dear Father and Mother 

I write you a few lines to let you know that we are all well. 
Robert and Frank are much obliged to their Grandfather and Grand- 
mother for their little nice gold presents. Frank has got a slate 
and is going to have a knife and hat from his. Frank got his 
“Child’s Papers” last week, that you sent him. We do not get it 
so it was very acceptable to him. 

The accounts we get from the seat of the troubles in the South of 
Kansas are generally so distorted and so little reliable that I have 
not written much to you about them. We have frequently during 
the summer and fall been excited by hearing of families who were 
obliged to flee from their homes for safety, from the Missourians. 


63. The official count of the board of election commissioners gave Anderson county 4 
votes for and 313 against the Lecompton constitution. 
_ 54. See Kansas Historical Collections, v. VII, p. 407, for a brief statement of the relief ac- 
tivities of Thaddeus Hyatt in Kansas during the territorial period. 
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We are in hopes that the fire there is nearly burnt out. The free 
state party is completely in the ascendant. The violent proslavery 
men are all driven out, except perhaps a very few in Fort Scott who 
promise to be peaceable. All the trouble now is from invasions 
and counter invasions over the border. We hear that the new 
marshall has patched up another treaty. We look for more quiet 
times down there now. But for myself I think the sooner all the 
responsibility of government is thrown upon the people of Kansas, 
the sooner we will have settled quiet.5° The last trouble there 
arose from attempted arrests of free state men for acts committed 
while in arms for self defense—which they are not willing to be 
tried for before proslavery judges Affectionately 
John R Everett 

Has Jane got those 150 rennets saved? Sarah thinks 

she is going to want them this summer. 


[March 16, 1859] 
Dear Jennie 

I wrote to you a few days ago and have only a word to say now— 
Father said in his last letter that there could be plenty of wet 
rennets procured of Uncle Henry but how to send them that is the 
question. 

If you could get a dozen or so of good calf’s rennets that have 
not been washed till they are spoiled, and salt them inside and 
outside thoroughly, and dry them (by stretching on a crotched or 
bent branch) and send them by mail I will remit to you the price 
of the rennets and the postage. Perhaps you can send them with 
only newspaper postage. If you can so much the better, if not I 
can better afford to pay 96 cts a lb postage than not to have them. 
It’s very mortifying to be always bothering one’s friends so much 
as we have been obliged to do but if you can bear with us a little 
longer we hope to be able to do better— Indeed our condition 
looks more hopeful this spring than ever before. 

If we succeed in our dairying this summer as we are pretty likely 
ta do if we can only get the rennets and do not get down sick, we 
shall be getting in a way not only to pay our debts but to live more 
comfortably than heretofore— Spring is breathing on us again 
awaking with her soft whispers the buds and blossoms. 

65. At this time, Bourbon county militia companies were acting with the marshal as a 


posse in arresting offenders and enforcing the law. In February, 1859, an amnesty act was 
passed by the legislature and the border troubles gradually came to an end. 
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“Our man” is out ploughing in the garden which should have been 
done a fortnight sooner but for the rains which have kept it too wet. 


[S.M.C. E] 


Osawatomie April 5, 1859. 
Dear Father 
I am sorry I have only time to write a few lines. The Cenhadwr 
came to Osawatomie the 11th. But there had been a flood which 
hindered the mails getting in for about a week. I got my Missouri 
money $182.00 a few days ago. I have just borrowed $200.00 of 
cousin Thos D. Lewis for 10 per cent. This is very low interest for 
this country. I now intend to finish preempting, buy seven or eight 
cows, and go to making cheese this summer, if we can get the ren- 
nets. We do not want to kill calves if we can help it. But Sarah 
has written about that. Two Genesee Farmers, The Rural Annual, 
and some children’s papers for Frank, we have to thank you for since 
I wrote last. 

I think of buying a few acres of timber as there is no rail timber 

or good saw logs on mine. Good timber is worth $15.00 per acre. 
We hope soon to be in condition to begin to pay our debts, at least 
the interest on them. The last speck of war apparently has died out. 
Freedom is triumphant everwhere in Kansas and we hope to go on 
now as a truly free state should. The Gold seekers are beginning 
to come up the river. Accounts from the mines are encouraging and 
continue so. But there is no doubt while some may make fortunes 

the majority would have been wiser if they had stayed at home. 

In haste Your affectionate son 
John. 


Osawatomie April 5, 1859. 
Tues. 

Dear Father 

We received your letter of March 21 Sat. evening. John returned 
that day from Lecompton having been up to pre-empt— It was a 
cold windy time and he was unwell with a cold when he started, 
and though he appeared better when he got home than when he went 
away—yet the next day he was attacked with the Pleurisy— I did 
not know what ailed him but I succeeded in reducing the pain in his 
side considerably with fomentations, but as he continued to suffer 
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a good deal I sent up in the afternoon to Friend Mendenhall to come 
down and see him and tell me what ailed him. Mr. Mendenhall (one 
of our most worthy Quaker neighbors) is not a practicing physician 
but is conversant with disease, and keeps always a stock of simple 
medicines on hand.— He said what I had done was the best thing 
possible and recommended water treatment to be applied according 
as his symptoms should indicate— John is better to day and will I 
think soon be up again. This cannot be called a severe attack of 
pleurisy, as that disease commonly works, and has not as yet re- 
duced him very much. The rest of us have got colds but are not sick 
with them only a little dull. 

This winter has been sickly beyond any other time that I ever 
knew. It leaves almost every one worse than it found them, and 
yet we have escaped with but very little sickness, and our little 
Robbie that last summer I hardly thought would live till winter, 
has come up again stout and bright as ever. 


We hope to hear from you now very often S. M. C. E. 


Osawatomie Apr. 9, 1859. 
Dear Father— 

I had written and sent to the P. O. a letter the same day 
that yours was received telling you of John’s sickness. His disease 
proves to be the Lung-Fever, which is I have learned accompanied 
by the Pleurisy or has been in these parts this winter. 

, He is much better now his disease seeming to culminate 
on Thursday, since then he has been gaining and will I hope continue 
to do so. 

It is very warm here today— But we have just had a cold spell 
that I suppose has killed all the peaches in this vicinity. We have 
about a dozen 3 yr old peach trees in blossom. If it had not been 
for a few cold stormy days the first of this month we should have 
had a good many peaches this summer. We have over fifty peach 
trees that will all be old enough to bear next year. We have put out 
36 apple trees this spring and 2 cherries—some currants—Pie plants 
—Gooseberries—Raspberries black-berries & wild plums. 

‘ I shall write again in a few days unless John gets able to 
write for himself S. M. C. Everett 


a ee eee ee ee 
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Osawatomie Apr. 12, 1859. 

Dear Father and Mother 

I am glad to be able to take my pen in hand to tell you I am 
getting better. I had quite a severe attack of lung fever, but owing 
to the not unskillful use of water remedies, and the very faithful 
nursing of my dear wife, I think I have come out exceedingly well. 
This disease has been very fatal around here this winter, and I feel 
reason to be thankful to God that it has been with me no worse. I 
feel considerable weak as I have not been able to eat scarcely any 
till within a day or two. My appetite is gaining now. . . . Ex- 
cuse errors as I am tired. Your affectionate son 

John 


Osawatomie, April 18, 1859. 


Dear Father and Mother 

Having an opportunity to send to mail I drop you a few lines. I 
do not seem to be improving very fast. My cough is quite loose. I 
have a little fever every day which seems to keep me back. The 
baby is sick with a cold and Frank has quite a hard cold. I send a 
couple of dollars in this. I would like some of you to see if you can 


get some rennets, and send them in letter form and put on stamps 
enough to pay the postage. Very few calves are killed in this 
country, as pasture costs nothing and everybody is anxious to in- 
crease their stock. I suppose last years rennets would be drier and 
weigh less if they could be obtained. If some of you at home will 
attend to this soon you will do us a great favor. We are intending 
to milk 15 to 18 cows and heifers this summer. Butter has been 
worth 30 cts in town all winter. But we can’t pack down butter and 
keep it here as you can there. I would like if you would send a copy 
of a note to Mr Jones for that money I borrowed last spring (the 
14th of May, I believe.) Or else make that note right I sent last 
summer. Does he want that money this summer? I will try to 
send at least the interest in due time. My sickness will put me 
back a good deal coming just in seed time. But I hope the Lord 
will order it to our good. I have saved having any doctor’s bills. 
They (the doctors) are generally worldly, harsh in their remedies, 
unreliable, and make very heavy bills. There is some emigration 
to Pike’s Peak from these parts but not nearly as much gold fever 
as there was in the winter. Those who go from here go generally in 
companies of four, with a team of from two to four yoke of cattle 
and provisions for six months. [John R. Everett] 


20—9292 
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Osawatomie, May 5, 1859. 

Dear Father and Mother 

My health is getting quite good again, and I am getting strength 
fast. Frank had a slighter attack of the same disease as I had, and 
was quite sick a few days, but he is now well again. This disease, 
Lung Fever or Pneumonia, has been quite fatal around here this 
winter. In one family a mother and two children died in less than 
two weeks. I think there has been a great deal of bad doctoring. 
Calomel is a universal medicine with doctors here. One of our 
neighboring women was taken with child-bed fever, a doctor was 
sent for, he gave her immediately a heavy dose of blue pill and 
dover’s powders, and of course she died. It is calomel or blue mass 
(as they call it) for every thing— I sent into Missouri for cows 
while I was sick. They found cows pretty scarce and badly wintered, 
so that a great many had died from weakness, and rather higher 
than we expected, but got ten pretty good cows for about an average 
of $21.00 a piece. This makes us 16 cows. We have 13 calves we 
are raising with one more cow to come in. We have three two-year- 
old and one three-year-old heifer of our own raising with their first 
calf this spring. Butter sells readily for twenty-five cents in town 
now. We probably shall make butter as long as it continues so 
high, but will be likely to begin to make cheese in at least two or 
three weeks. We are very much obliged for the rennet you sent and 
hope (if it is not too much trouble) some of you can send us what 
we want this summer. We think calves too valuable to kill here, 
while the disproportion between pasture and stock is so great. Sarah 
says if Jane has this Spring’s basque pattern she would be glad if 
she would send it to her. She would like to know what kind of 
trimmings are worn, and all about the latest fashions!!! The great 
emigration to Pike’s Peak Gold Mines is the feature of Territorial 
news. None of it comes through Osawatomie, and so we hear of it 
only through the Newspapers. I think not one in four have gone 
from this section who made up their mind to go at first. The reports 
and letters outside of the newspapers have not been sufficiently 
favorable. . .. With much love, 


Your aff. son John. 
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Longwood June 20, 1859 
Robbie’s birthday. 


Dear Jennie 

I’ve been looking now every mail for five weeks for some of those 
tri-weekly billets, that were to come freighted with rennet, and good 
tidings and home gossip, and as none, no not one of them have ever 
arrived, I necessarily conclude that they have “gone up”— I have 
just one rennet left and that will make from sixteen to twenty-one 
cheeses, and possibly I can borrow enough to make a half dozen 
more, and by that time perhaps you can send me some more. Can 
you? Our cheese is getting old enough now to market according to 
the western notions. And it stands so far A. No. 1 which I know 
you will be glad to hear. We have sold five and a half at 12% cts 
a lb. We took two to town over a week ago and the merchant that 
bought of us said afterwards that he had tried a great deal of Kansas 
cheese and had made up his mind that it didn’t pay, but that was 
good and he would like more of it so we sent him another Sat. Morn. 
and in the evening Mr. Snow was in there and asked them if they 
had tried the cheese yet. “Yes cut it and its all gone” Mrs. Parrish 
said. Mr Snow came back and told me the people in town were 
great hogs they had eaten my cheese all up and cried for more. Now 
I have got my name up I shall have a ready home market. 

I presume you think me very childish to feel so much elated simply 
because folks like my cheese, but you cant realize the reasons that 
make me feel so— Supposing you had been living on the plainest 
possible food for only a few years say jonny-cake & skimmed milk 
for weeks together. Supposing you had turned your clothes inside 
out and bottom side up and then been obliged to wear tatters at 
that— Suppose your toes had touched the floor till the 27. of Dec. 
and your crops had been shortened by drought and cut off by frost, 
and you had even with all the economy you could muster kept not 
only continually sinking in debt but taxing also the charity of your 
friends. Supposing all this and a great deal more too tedious to 
enumerate I say—dont you think you would grow a little childish 
over the first faint gleamings of a better time coming? 

Another thing which makes our success more gratifying is the 
fact that failure has been so deeply ingrafted on the minds of all 
our friends. To be sure they haven’t told us “Oh nonsense! What's 
the use?” . . . But they have always tried to dissuade us in 
very kind tones from making any such effort. They would help us 
along so we shouldn’t starve, and any farther than that they were 
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sure would be a damage. . . . And so on and so on. I know 
you would like me to stop that and so I will. Dont forget to tell 
me about the fashions when you write for I begin to think just now 
of having at least a new every day dress so I shall not be put to so 
much haste and inconvenience when I wash the one I have. 

It’s quite late in the evening and I am tired. It’s John’s night 
away and I had to milk six cows. He has only one more night to 
spend out on mail business and then his mail carrying will be done 
for all time I hope. It’s too hard for him. I dont think he’s quite 
strong yet from the effects of his spring’s sickness. He expects to get 
in thirty acres of winter wheat this fall then we will have fairly 
commenced farming. No more from your Weary sleepy 

Sister S. M. C. E. 


[Sarah M. C. Everett to Jennie Everett] 
July 12 [1859] 

We received yours of July 2 with some pieces of rennet. 

Osawatomie celebrated the 4th, with a sham fight representing the 
terrible 30. of Aug. 1856, in the fore noon; and in the afternoon a 
select picnic. The party was the pieasantest I have ever been at in 
Osawatomie. The fore noon exercises seemed to me surprisingly 
inappropriate for the day.— 

I must tell you how to make cheese without a hoop when 
you have only a little curd. Mrs. Mendenhall and I have fre- 
quently done so, and had good cheese. Fold a piece of thin cloth 
like the enclosed paper and sew a seam so as to make a pointed bag, 
then prepare your curd as for the hoop and put it in the bag crowd- 
ing it in as hard as you can, then confine it by tying it down tightly 
with a strong cord, and hang it in a cool shady place to drip. In 
a few days you have a tolerable fair specimen of new cheese. You 
will need a new cloth for every cheese, until your first cheeses be- 
come sufficiently cured to take out, which will be a week or more. 
Is Mother an old cheese maker? That is did she use to make 
cheese in Wales? I think there are a great many things I intended 
to write but have forgotten them— The Breakers are running two 
plows in our pasture cutting broad furrows 70 rods long, and my 
imagination already pictures the waving grain, and the click of the 
reaper. I believe I wrote you before that we wished or intended 
to put in 30 acres of wheat, but getting disappointed in having the 
ground broke as at first agreed on, we will only be able to get 20 
acres prepared in season. We had 1 acre of spring wheat which our 
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folks stacked Sat. and today they are sowing the ground with Buck- 
wheat. We have a trade for 4 more extra cows under consultation. 
Dont know yet whether we shall succeed in getting them or not. 
, We have sold about fifty dollars worth of butter and cheese from our 

cows and have on hand about $60 worth of cheese which we can sell 
7 as fast as it gets old enough. We have made up to this time about 


$2.25 worth of cheese per day on the average, but the milk is on the 
decrease now. 


Longwood Aug 8, 1859 
Dear Jennie 
We received your letter with the rennet from Mrs. Griffiths on 
Tues. (the 2nd) and commenced using it this morn. After I have 
soaked out all the strength I can I dry the rennets and soak them 
over again. In this way I have got along sometimes when I should 
other wise have had to suspend my cheesemaking for three or four 
days. I shall save this years rennets for next year although I sup- 
7 pose 3 or 4 will be worth no more than one that had not been used. 
I am much obliged to you for the trouble of sending fashion news. 
Shall be very glad to get a cape pattern. 

You inquired what ailed Frank. I dont know hardly, he is a very 
nervous “young’un” and his body gets all worn out with his ex- 
citability which keeps him for the most part as poor as a herring. 

I wish I could send him out to his Grandfathers for a year or two 
and see if they couldn’t fat him up and quiet his nerves a little. We 
had men here breaking for us and he must needs go down into the 
field and learn how, and he couldn’t learn unless he could just take 
hold of the plow and go around the field once. The consequence was 
a short run of fever after it. Robbie has been sick a few days since 
we wrote before but he and Franky are both as well as any one can 
be this hot weather. John and Mr Snow are both pretty near sick. 
Yesterday I had a chill come on just at dinner time, which laid me 
up the rest of the day and this morning I am very weak. Probably 
I shall not have any more. John has bought two cows which makes 
only 14 that we milk now. Two of the cows he drove in from 
Missouri I may or may not have told you lost their bags with garget, 
another soon dried up—that is, as quick as we weaned her calf—and 
now another that will come in this fall has dried up so that we cant 
seem to get only just so many after all. One of those that lost her 
bag he has traded off towards a wagon the other we shall beef for our 
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own eating this winter and the one that dried up after weaning her 


calf we shall sell for beef to the butcher likely. 


I have not time to write any more as I must go to my cheese, 


S. M. C. E. 


(To be concluded in the November Quarterly) 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
Squaw TROUBLE 


Francis Parkman, who passed through part of present Kansas in 
1846 “on a tour of curiosity and amusement to the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” visited an Indian camp in the mountain regions. He wrote in 
his The Oregon Trail (Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1875), 
pp. 161-162: 

We were entertained with an episode of Indian domestic life. A 
vicious-looking squaw, beside herself with rage, was berating her spouse, who, 
with a look of total unconcern, sat cross-legged in the middle of his lodge, 
smoking his pipe in silence. At length, maddened by his coolness, she made a 
rush at the lodge, seized the poles which supported it, and tugged at them, one 
after the other, till she brought down the whole structure, poles, hides, and 
all, clattering on his head, burying him in the wreck of his habitation. He 
pushed aside the hides with his hand, and presently his head emerged, like a 
turtle’s from its shell. Still he sat smoking sedately as before, a wicked glitter 
in his eyes alone betraying the pent-up storm within. The squaw, scolding all 
the while, proceeded to saddle her horse, bestride him, and canter out of the 
camp, intending, as it seemed, to return to her father’s lodge, wherever that 
might be. The warrior, who had not deigned even to look at her, now coolly 
arose, disengaged himself from the ruins, tied a cord of hair by way of bridle 
round the jaw of his buffalo-horse, broke a stout cudgel about four feet long, 
from the butt-end of a lodge-pole, mounted, and galloped majestically over the 
prairie to discipline his offending helpmeet. 





A Home 1n Kansas IN 1856 


Extracts from a private Kansas letter printed in The Republican 
Gazette, Providence, R. I., March 20, 1856. 


We have been permitted to peruse a very interesting letter from a gentle- 
man in Kansas, to his friends in this city, one or two extracts from which, we 
doubt not, will be of interest to our readers. The writer has been in Kansas 
about a year, and writes under date of February 4th: 

“Our cabin is 16 feet square, and is eight logs high, or as the carpenters 
say, about 10 feet between jints, with a window on the north, and doors on 
the east and west sides, with chimney on the south; it is built up on the out- 
side, of logs, and on account of the saw mill not getting into operation, we 
have had no floor as yet. The roof is covered with split clapboards, which 
makes it tight against rain, but not of snow; the high winds which we con- 
tinually have here, blows the snow through the smallest crevice. The logs, 
which are laid one upon the other, are chunked between, and over this chunk- 
ing, plaster or mud is laid, which we call daubing; upon the whole, I consider 
our cabin about as tight as the end of a wood pile. Our table and chairs are 
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of my own make, but I would not own this were I anywhere else. Our bed- 
stead is made in back woodman’s style; it is formed by driving sticks with 
crotches at the end, into the ground, and laying poles length and crosswise into 
these crotches, and then boards are placed across to hold up the bed, which is 
stuffed with hay and husks. Our cooking utensils consist of an old fashioned 


sake pan, frying pan, and an iron kettle. In this old cake pan, J——— makes 
the best of johnny cakes, corn dodgers, white bread, butter milk biscuit, 
&c— We cook by an open fire-place, having no stove. Our nearest neighbors 


are Dr. Kerr and Mr. Barnes, both from New York, the latter, however, lived 
in Providence a few years since. 

“We have the fever and ague, and are taken with a chill all over, pain in 
the bones, gape and swallow, after which comes the shake itself, which almost 
tears us to pieces. A hot fever follows, with sweats, headache and weakness, 
together with night sweats, which wets every thread we have on. In the fever 
and ague we take quinine or Peruvian bark, the first is taken from the latter. 
Of quinine, we take ten grains, of bark, half an oz., either one if taken be- 
tween one shake and the time for the next, will break up the fever for two or 
three weeks. The longest time we let them run without breaking them, was 
three weeks, one each day. That was when we could get no quinine here or at 
Kansas [City]. During most of the time since we have had the fever, we have 
just been able to move about, and, although this be the fact, we have almost 
ungovernable appetites, and gain flesh. I killed our fatted calf about the first 
of January, salted one-half and the other half remains fresh; this, together 
with potatoes, beans, hulled corn and milk, corn dodgers, &c., we succeed to 
meet the demands of hunger. 

“T have been thinking, for some time past, of coming east, that is, as far as 
Providence, for it is probable that we shall suffer with fever and ague, more o 
less, for the next two or three years, and besides J— thinks the climate does 
not agree with her, she feels the want of a more active life, with more society 
than she has here. I sometimes agree with her, and think we are a little too 
far out of town, and would like to be in Providence again, but in coming now 
I shall sacrifice not a little, as claims are rising every day. Notwithstanding 
the fine claim I hold, I suppose that a home in Providence, surrounded by 
friends, will incline me thither the coming spring.” 


REPUBLICAN Sot MILuerR WINs AN ELECTION IN 1859 
From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, December 22, 1859. 


Diep.—At its late residence, in Lecompton, on Tuesday, the 6th inst., of 
internal mortification, Kansas Democracy, at a tender age. 

Kansas Democracy was an illegitimate child—the result of an illicit inter- 
course between one Democratic Ad. Ministration and Miss Souri. Drs. Pierce, 
Douglas, and other distinguished physicians, assisted at the birth; while 
Granny Atchison, Stringfellow, Clay-Pate, and others, acted in the capacity of 
wet and dry nurses. The parents for a long time experienced much difficulty 
in fixing upon a suitable name for the newcomer, and several were selected, 
but afterwards dropped. It was successively called Border Ruffian, Law and 


Order, and Proslavery. Finally, some three years since, the name Democracy 
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was bestowed upon it, and more than six months afterwards, it was christened 
in the Democratic cathedral, at Lecompton, Father John Calhoun officiating, 
and Jack Henderson standing as god father. 

The child never was healthy, but was subject to fits, caused by the wicked 


machinations of one Free-State party, alias Republican. This viilainous fellow 
threw the child into frequent convulsions, the most dangerous of which were 
on the following dates: October 5th, 1857; January 4th, 1858; August 2d, 
1858; October 4th, 1858; March 28th, 1859; June 4th, 1859; October 4th, 1859; 
November 8th, 1859. The last and fatal spasm occurred December 6th, 1859, 
and that day ended its sufferings. Its system had become too debilitated to 
withstand these shocks, and it had to yield. It strove hard to overcome them, 
but in vain. It had become a living mass of corruption, and was exceedingly 
offensive. Drs. Buchanan, Bigler, English, and all the most celebrated Demo- 
cratic doctors in the country, had been consulted, and did all in their power 
to save it; but it was beyond the reach of mortal power. 

The funeral ceremonies were of the most imposing description. The pro- 
cession embraced several military companies, the numerous friends and mourn- 
ers, and a large concourse of citizens. 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 
Band of Music, Playing on Horns of 
Whisky. 

Kickapoo Rangers, Oxford Ballot-Box 
Stuffers, and Delaware Crossing Guards 
Corpse. 

Late Candidates on State Ticket, as 
Chief Mourners. 
A Barrel of Whisky on a Wheelbarrow. 
Legislative and Minor Candidates. 
Border Ruffians and Proslavery Men. 
Free-State Democrats and Free-White 
State Men. 

Democrats Because Their Daddies Were. 
Democrats Who Always Voted for Jack- 
son, and Always Intend To. 
Herald of Freedom, Topeka Tribune, and 
C. K. Holliday, on a Log-Sled. 

Old Line Whigs. 

The committee of arrangements, with appropriate and praiseworthy con- 
siderateness, assigned to the Old Line Whigs the same position in the pro- 
cession that they occupied in the Democratic party—at the tail end! 

The remains were deposited in the silent tomb, and while the grave was 


being filled, the congregation sang the beautiful, touching and mournful song 
of “Bob Ridley.” Then the procession repaired to the cathedral, where an im- 
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pressive and eloquent funeral discourse was pronounced by John, Archbishop 
Pettit. The text was: 
“Who hath woe? He that seeketh mixed drinks?” 

The speaker proceeded, at some length, to caution his hearers against mixed 
drink; and he especially warned them against mixing it with water. Mixed 
drink, he said, was probably one great cause of the shattered constitution of 
the deceased. As an illustration of the benefits of abstaining from mixed 
drinks, he alluded to himself. Here he was, strong, fat and hearty—the result, 
he verily believed, of always taking the pure stuff itself, without mixing it 
even with sugar or water. The wise man from whom he had selected his text, 
had also, in the same connection, asked the question, “Who hath red eyes?” 
Red-eye was a figurative expression, and had reference to a certain liquor 
which was in great favor with the ancients. It was the favorite beverage of 
the speaker himself. Every Democrat should make it a duty to ask the 
question, whenever asked to take a drink: “Who hath red-eye?” And where 
the red-eye was, there was the place to drink; but above all things, if they 
would shun woe, they should not mix their drink. 

While the speaker dwelt upon this subject, tears were seen to gush in 
streams from the eyes of his hearers, and run down into their boots; and when 
they arose, it was found that they had even been sitting in puddles of water— 
undoubtedly all tears, from the fact that it was salty! 

After the last solemn rites were performed over the remains of the deceased, 
the surviving friends retired to their respective homes, there to mourn in 
silence over their blasted hopes, and seek consolation in drink, which they took 
care not to mix. They should remember that what is their loss, is the country’s 
eternal gain. 





“FrencinG In” KANSAS 


From the Rocky Mountain News, Auraria and Denver, March 7, 
1860. 


A letter was received at the metal warehouse of Thos. S. Dickerson, No. 
45 Wabash avenue, also largely in the trade in fence wire, to the following 
effect : 

“Dear Sir:—Send me your terms for fence wire. I am thinking of fencing 
in Kansas. Yours, &c.” 

The book-keeper into whose hands the letter fell, startled at the proposed 
territorial movement, fell into a brown study, and made a series of calculations, 
and relying upon the resources of the house in the line indicated, replied as 
follows: 

“Dear Sir:—Have consulted the best authorities, and made an approximate 
calculation of the amount of wire it will take to ‘fence in’ Kansas. We find 
that we have just enough if you order at once. Yours, &c.” 
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MANHATTAN AND KANSAS STATE COLLEGE IN 1863 


From the Big Blue Union, Marysville, August 8, 1863. 


In our recent trip to Manhattan we met several friends and acquaintances 
and were also pleased with the general appearance of the place. Manhattan 
has quite a pleasant and advantageous situation, being on the west side of the 
Big Blue at its junction with the Kansas river, the former of which is bridged 
opposite the place. A large portion of the town site is very level and well 
calculated to the easy construction of buildings and the making of streets. 
It already has a population of some four hundred inhabitants; four fine stone 
churches and a large school house; several stores, a good hotel, two flouring 
mills—one in successful operation, and the other in which the machinery was 
just being erected. This latter is particularly a fine one, being a large three- 
story stone 60 x 44 feet. The machinery is to be driven by a forty-horse power 
engine, and will probably be the finest mill in the state. Many of the private 
residences are also built of limestone, which gives the town a decidedly sub- 
stantial as well as neat appearance. 

In Manhattan we met James Humphrey, Esq., formerly editor of the old 
Express, and now in the practice of law there. Also Mr. Josiah Pillsbury, who 
had just issued the first number of a good looking paper entitled the Man- 
hattan Independent. Mr. P. is an earnest worker and his paper will always be 
found on the side of right. And among others we met Rev. J. Dennison and 
our state superintendent of schools, Prof. I. T. Goodnow, both of which gentle- 
men have for quite a period been actively engaged in the educational interests 
of the state, and who are two of the principal founders of the agricultural 
college. The latter gentleman showed us through the college building, and we 
are frank to say that it is a most noble institution. It is built of white lime- 
stone, with good finish and architecture; its dimensions are three stories high, 
and 50x 44 feet base. It is situated a little northwest of the principal part of 
town on the highest point of a gently rising bluff or slope facing the east, to 
which the front of the building also corresponds. A neat cupola crowns the 
top. On the second story of the front is cut in the form of a half circle the 
words, “Blue Mont Central College,” and just below (also facing the east) is 
a star in a ground work of sky blue, which, as well as the words, is inlaid with 
gold leaf—The name is derived from a high, steep bluff in the northeastern 
part of the city called Blue Mont. The lower and second stories of the build- 
ing are divided into four rooms each, embracing recitation rooms, library, etc., 
etc. The third is a hall, full size, and one of the finest for public assemblies we 
have seen in the west. It is intended as the place for holding lectures, etc., 
connected with the school. The whole institution cost probably not less than 
$20,000. The library, consisting of over 2,000 volumes, is estimated at $2,000. 
The bell, in the cupola, a very sweet toned one (Menelly’s make), bears the 
dedication and address of its donor, “Joseph Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass.”—lIts 
cost was $250. The donor is a wealthy gentleman besides being an old bachelor 
of seventy-nine years. He had for a long time withstood the charms of the 
New England belles and at last lavished a fitting souvenir on the bell of 
Manhattan. 

The view from the belfry can hardly be surpassed in the West. We looked 
down the Kansas valley the distance of twenty miles or more, and then up 
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the same stream to near Fort Riley, and nerthward up the valley of the Big 
Blue, and from the vallies on to the bluff tops and prairies, dressed in nature’s 
liveliest colors sparkling in the sunshine. 

The institution now belongs to the state with 90.000 acres of land devoted to 
state agricultural colleges by act of congress. Its transfer to the state was 
formally made on the 2nd of July last, the anniversary of the passage of the 
act by congress, and at which time a grand celebration was held in the hall of 
the building. There are to be four departments in the sciences, viz: agricul- 
ture—mechanic arts—military science and tactics—literature and science. It 
is purposed, we believe, to commence the school about the first of September 
next. We bespeak for the Kansas State Agricultural College a proud future. 


LINCOLN’s GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


President Lincoln’s Gettysburg address as reported in the Leaven- 
worth Daily Conservative, November 25, 1863. 

On the 19th inst., the Soldier’s cemetery on the battle-field of Gettysburgh 
was consecrated. The address was delivered by Edward Everett. 

President Lincoln spoke briefly as follows: 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers established upon this continent 
a government consecrated in liberty and dedicated to the fundamental prin- 
ciples that all men are created equal by a good God. [Applause.] Now we 
are engaged in a great contest—the question whether this nation, any nation, 
so consecrated, so educated, can long remain. We are met on a great battle 
field of the war; we are met here to dedicate a portion of that field as the final 
resting place of those who have given their lives that the nation might live. 
It is all right, befitting and proper that we should do this, but in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate; we cannot consecrate; we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add to or detract. [Great Applause.] The dead will little 
heed. Let us long remember what we have, but not forget what they did here. 
[Immense applause.] It is for us, rather—the living—to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work that they have thus far so nobly carried forward. [“Good,” 
and great applause.] It is better for us to be dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us; for us to renew our devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the full measure of their devotion. Here let us resolve that what they 
have done shall not have been done in vain; that the nation shall, under 
God, have a new birth; that the Government of the people, founded by the 
people, shall not perish.” 


“END oF TRACK” ON THE Kansas Pactric RArbrRoapD 


Sheridan (Wallace county), near the eastern boundary of Colo- 
rado, was the terminus of the Kansas Pacific railroad (now the 
Union Pacific) in 1869. A correspondent of the Kansas Daily Com- 
monwealth, Topeka, who visited the place in July, reported as fol- 
lows in the August 1 issue: 
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SHERIDAN, July 28, 1869. 

The “end of the track” is a gay village with fine wide streets and a general 
air of thrift. One is soon impressed with the feeling that the people of this 
town are determined to succeed in life. A stranger accustomed to certain 
business portions of New York city, will visit Sheridan and swear he sees the 
same faces he left in New York. Similarity of tastes and pursuits make men 
resemble each other; ditto women. This is true of the women one sees at 
Hays City and Sheridan. 1 presume none of them will take any offense at 
this remark which is not meant in its most offensive sense. Gayety seems to 
be the principal occupation of a large majority of the denizens of Phil Sheridan. 
Most of them dance a good deal. I observed several “dance halls,” so called, 
where the “light fantastic toe” was considerably exercised. A “dance hall” 
means various things. It means faro, monte, and whisky, together with some 
revolver and a large amount of knife. A man is always safe here in attending 
strictly to his private concerns. Delicate inquiries into matters which belong 
to your neighbor are not healthy. They provoke a degree of unpleasantness 
which would vastly amaze the good old bones who “gather in” at New England 
tea parties to “hear the news.” If your neighbor has a dog, let him alone 
In order that no misimpression may be gathered from that remark, I will add, 
let both alone. If your neighbor has anything else, let it alone. This is the 
law in Sheridan, and it is backed by a rod or two of trestle-work which is 
said to afford constant occupation to a number of expert hangers-on. 

There are saloons here. They are tolerably well supported. I have not 
heard of a single failure in the saloon line. The cause is obvious. The alkali 
water will not do to drink, whisky is preferable. A great many drink a good 
deal of whisky in preference to this abominable water. The saloons at Phil 
Sheridan favorably compare with any in Leavenworth. They are well fur- 
nished. I got as good a lemonade iced as I ever drank in my life, that is say- 
ing much for the saloon. Upon inquiry, I ascertained that there was an ice- 
house near at hand plentifully supplied from the adjacent “streams.” Think 
of iced drinks on the Great American desert, 405 miles west of the Missouri 
river. 

Sheridan is an oasis. It is not a green one though. If anybody comes here 
thinking so, he is likely to get a radical change of mind before his departure 
The green comes in, however—that delightful shade which so rests the eye in 
the strong glare of gas or benzine. Especially is this true for him who is 
prodigal of the “midnight oil” and “stakes” his money at little games of 
chance. Of this class of philanthropists, there are some in Phil Sheridan 
They are not singular men here. On the contrary, they are very plural. You 


will not make a mistake in proposing that “little game” with most any one 
The man is “on it,” if he gets a chance. Most men are here. Cheerfulness is 
plenty. I was struck with the air of genuine pleasure with which a prominent 
citizen of Sheridan referred to the manner in which his public-spirited fellow 
citizens started a graveyard. You need not be startled to note that the most 
melancholy themes are discoursed upon in a spirit worthy of the resigned and 
chastened citizen of Lawrence. This is in a large measure attributable to the 
good nature which abounds here. It will not do to be ill-natured a great 
while at a time. A great many persons object to it forcibly. I have not seen 
but one brokenhearted being since I landed. His heart was broken in a dance 
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house. It was done with a knife. I believe he was also in love. It is the 
worst way to get into, in Sheridan. It means so much more here than in 
many other places. Cupid does not play with darts at this point. He uses 
sterner weapons, and is a good shot. A man in love here may be said to be 
considerably “struck.” I leave next week. If I do not, my remains will. I 
shall return and permanently locate with this whole-souled, large hearted, 
hospitable people. Truly do they love their neighbors as themselves. I have 
been much loved here. Yea, in the words of Rienzi to the Romans: “I go, 
but I return.” GREENE. 


From the Commonwealth, editorial, August 4, 1869. 


By reports from Sheridan, the present western terminus of the Kansas 
Pacific railway, we should judge that the town should at once be placed 
under martial law for the protection of well disposed people who may wish to 
tarry at that questionable portion of God’s bountiful heritage. Human life 
is there at a discount. The scum of creation have there congregated and 
assumed control of municipal and social affairs. Gamblers, pickpockets, 
thieves, prostitutes and representatives of every other class of the world’s 
people, who are ranked among the vicious, have taken possession of the town 
and reign supreme. The attempted executors of the civil authorities are 
laughed at and disregarded, and crimes are rampant and predominant. We 
have heard it suggested that the only remedy for the glaring evils that there 
exist is the declaring of martial law by General Schofield. Government troops 
should be sent there to protect the innocent and respectable who dwell there, 
and to render life safe and living tolerable to strangers who wish to tarry or 
locate among them. “Let us have peace.” 


———@—————— 


WHEN A DrouGcut SAvep Money 


From the Girard Press, November 26, 1874. 


They have a good bridge across the Arkansas river at Wichita, but the gate 
keeper is praying for rain, as the river is so low that teamsters ford it, and 
save paying toll. 





More oN WESTERN Kansas MIRAGES 


From Larned Chronoscope items reprinted in the Kinsley Graphic, 
March 8, 1879. 


The mirage these beautiful mornings plays its weird and strange pranks 
with the landscape. Mr. Jenkins tells us that Monday the whole country for 
seven or eight miles beyond Kinsley, with its houses and farms could be 
distinctly seen from his house on Sentinel hill. 


From the Lane County Republican, Dighton, January 23, 1889. 


Tuesday morning a beautiful scene could be observed from the city. In the 
north and northeast, White Rock township spread out like a panorama before 
the eye. Among other places could be seen that of Judge Wheatcroft. The 
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etone buildings were as natural as life. The stock could be seen in the yards 
and the boys moving about doing their morning work. The judge’s place is 
nearly twenty miles distant, yet the magnifying quality of the air was such 
that all these could be plainly observed in detail. 





WESTERN Kansas Witp Horses 


From the Lane County Gazette, California. 


Mr. W. G. Smith and his boys caught a wild horse yesterday. It was run- 
ning around by his horses and they made a corral with their wagons and after 
running it in succeeded in getting a rope on it. Mr. Smith came down to tell 
us about it and while here the rain came up which made him feel so good he 
immediately pulled out a $1.50 and paid for the Gazette one year—May 20, 
1880. 


Messrs. Bell, Broderick and Thompson brought in six wild horses last 
Friday. They have a few more at their camp and are now after another herd 
which they will probably bring in before long. The horses they brought in 
are as fine specimens of horseflesh as one would wish to see. The herder of 
the gang is a fine black stallion of good size, with magnificent tail and mane. 
A brown stallion in the lot attracts the attention of every one owing to the 
fact that he is a square-built pacer. Probably the best horse of the herd is a 
large three-year-old roan stallion. A roan mare and a pair of matched 
yearlings are also included in the lot brought in. The horses are not in good 
flesh at present, but when fed up and broke they will make valuable animals. 
As a general thing it is not a very lucrative business catching these horses, 
but if anyone can make a success of it Mr. Bell and his assistants are the ones 
to do it. It requires time, perseverance, patience and considerable “sand” to 
capture and break a wild horse. 

Mr. Bell says he expects to catch fifty wild horses this season —May 27, 1880. 


E. J. Bell has traded off nearly all his wild horses for cattle. He expects to 
bring in another herd in a few days which he will sell cheap for cash or trade 
for cattle—June 10, 1880. 


Numberless herds of wild horses range the prairies of western Kansas in all 
their native freedom. They usually go in herds of from two to twenty-five. 
Each herd has its leader who watches and protects his herd with great self 
abnegation and intelligence. At this time of the year they fall an easy prey 
to the experienced hunter, and are being caught in great numbers.—June 17, 
1880. 


E. J. Bell & Co., the wild horse hunters, came in from the range this week 
with something over thirty head of ponies, and the most of them are fine look- 
ing animals. Messrs. Bell, Broderick and Thompson have thus far this season 
corralled about sixty head of horses but about one third this number have 
escaped or died. Bell and Thompson will start east with their horses next 
week. —August 26, 1880. 


The boys who have been out running wild horses came in Tuesday evening, 
having run out of provisions. They have not had very much success —October 
14, 1880. 
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E. J. Bell, Esq., proprietor of our handsome little city, returned from Rice 
county last Friday, whither he has been with a lot of wild horses. Mr. D. 
Wilman, a young attorney of that county, came along with him and will 
probably make up his mind to locate in this county—November 4, 1880. 


From the Frisco (Morton county) Pioneer, June 16, 1886. 

Frank Kerr, a pedagogue from Lawrence county, Ohio, but lately from 
Sumner county, this state, who has a claim twelve miles northeast of here, 
one day last week caught a nice bay mare out of a herd of wild horses. She 
is getting quite tame and is learning to eat grain and lick salt. Frank rode 
her the second day she was in his possession and is a proud boy over his new 
found treasure. He thinks perhaps he may take her east on exhibition. 


—— ~> 


Some Notes oN Morton County’s Earty History 

From the Frisco (Morton county) Pioneer, April 28, 1886. 

The first parties who came to Morton county with a view of locating, 
arrived about one year ago. On the 4th of March, 1885, J. B. Fosher, the 
company’s agent, with J. W. Soules, George Bowman, Dill Chapman and Bill 
Barney, left Cherryvale, Montgomery county, Kansas, with a view of locating 
in what is now Morton county, but was at that time Seward county, though 
better known as Kansas county, that being the original name of this portion 
of the state. The party came on west through the southern tier of counties 
and at West Plains, were joined by J. H. Haines, Charles Haines and M. M. 
Durkee. They pursued their western course until the 16th of March, when 
they entered this county and after exploring over the different parts, stopped 
on the 27th, three miles east of the present site of Frisco, where afterwards 
the town of Sunset City was located. Here they stopped and sent back for 
their families and other parties to come out. 

On the 24th of April, in the afternoon about four o’clock; the snow being 
about four inches deep, the following parties arrived, with wagons, teams, 
farming utensils, provisions, etc., H. C. Helton and family, W. W. Anderson 
and family, Lewis Darraugh and family, Mass Gibbons and family and the 
families of J. W. Soules and George Bowman and at once a permanent settle- 
ment was decided on, which was the first one. Work was begun and the first 
house built was by George Bowman, which was of sod, as well as the rest, and 
the second by W. W. Anderson, third by H. C. Helton, fourth by J. W. 
Soules and the fifth by J. H. Haines. As other parties came in, dugouts and 
sod houses were built, breaking and planting was done and other improvements 
made. The first Sunday School was organized in the company building of 
Sunset City, about the first of June. 

The first prayer meeting was organized at W. W. Anderson’s in November 
Since the arrival of Mr. J. B. Fosher and his party in this beautiful territory 
a little over thirteen months ago and the permanent settlement was decided 
on just one year ago, Saturday, many wonderful changes have taken place 
Now there is not one one-fourth section of land out of ten but what there is 
some sort of claim on it. The entire county is dotted with dugouts, sod and 
frame houses. Farms have been broken out, and others are in progress, while 
towns have sprung up and are flourishing. 
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Joun J. INGALLS SPEAKS AT THE GRAVE OF A FAITHFUL 
FAMILY SERVANT 


From the Atchison Daily Champion. 


On Sunday last at Oak Hill cemetery, beside the open grave of an obscure 
colored citizen, was witnessed a scene without a parallel in the history of this 
or any other country. Senator Ingalls, president of the senate of the United 
States, standing with uncovered head delivering a beautiful tribute to the 
character and worth of his old and faithful family servant, Tarleton Pendleton. 
The speaker spoke as one who speaks of a departed and cherished friend, and, 
for the time being, the senator lost sight of everything but his old servant, the 
trusty domestic whose labors were at an end, and whose rare fidelity inspired 
the choice utterances of the hour. The uniqueness of the occasion will never 
be forgotten by those who were present, and it seems to illustrate the fact that 
this is a land where the highest may stoop to bear tribute to the virtues of the 
obscurest, and to gain and not lose prestige by the graceful condescension — 
March 23, 1887. 


A Menrirep Trisute.—The following is a brief synopsis of Senator Ingalls’ 
remarks at the grave of his faithful servant Tarleton Pendleton, published at 
the request of many who desire to give it wider publicity: 

“Tarleton Pendleton was born on the 18th of July, 1822, near Charleston, 
in the Shenandoah valley, West Virginia. He was a slave, and removed with 
his owners to Kentucky, and from thence to St. Joseph, Mo. He emancipated 
himself early in the war and escaped to Atchison, where he has since resided. 
For more than twenty years he has been in the service of my family. During 
this long period he has always manifested the same interest in my affairs as if 
they had been his own. I never knew him to do a dishonest act nor to speak 
an untruthful word. He was faithful, upright and loyal in all the relations of 
life. 

“At the open grave all men are equal. In the democracy of death the rich 
man is as poor as the poorest, and the poor man is as rich as the richest. Here 
the wealthy man leaves his possessions, the proud man surrenders his honors 
and dignities, the worldly man relinquishes his pleasures, and nothing remains 
but those moral qualities which define our relation to our fellow-creatures and 
to God. 

“Pendleton could neither read nor write. His long life of humble toil is 
ended. His name will be heard no more among men. But he leaves the 
memory of virtues which the highest may imitate with advantage, and an 
example which all may follow with profit and safety. It was such as he that 
were in the mind of the Divine Teacher on the Mountain of Judea when he 
declared that the lowly in spirit should possess the Kingdom of Heaven; that 
the meek should inherit the earth; and that the pure in heart should see God. 
Here we leave him. He is at rest. May his soul abide in peace and felicity 
till the last great day, when the Lord shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.”—March 26, 1887. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


The history of School District No. 28 (Little River) was sketched 
by Hale Stephenson and George Root in a two-column article in the 
Little River Monitor, January 20, 1938. A. G. Wolfe taught the 
first school which was started November 17, 1879. 

Early-day experiences on the Kansas plains of Decatur Stout 
(Dick) Rees, trapper, Indian scout and pioneer settler of Ottawa 
county, were published in the Minneapolis Better Way, February 10 
and 17, 1938. 

“Winchester as She Was,” a story of early events by Mrs. Althea 
Curry, was printed in the Winchester Star, February 18, 1938. The 
Leavenworth Times also included a historical sketch of the town 
by George Remsburg in its issue of June 8, 1939. 

The founding of Harper in 1877 and several historical events of 
the years following were mentioned by Louis Walton in the Harper 
Advocate, February 24 and March 3, 1938. 

Historical notes and reminiscences, under the title “History of 
Kincaid,” were published in the Kincaid Dispatch each week from 
March 3 to April 14, 1938. Similar material was also recorded in 
the Dispatch in its issue of June 30, which marked the paper’s fifty- 
first anniversary. 

Peter Robidoux, pioneer storekeeper, rancher and land baron of 
Wallace, was the subject of an illustrated article appearing in the 
Salina Journal, March 7, 1938. It was reprinted in the Junction City 
Union, March 14, and The Western Times, of Sharon Springs, 
March 17. The Western Times on August 25 issued a special illus- 
trated historical edition featuring articles on Robidoux, Sharon 
Springs, Wallace, Fort Wallace and the Smoky basin cave-in. 

Early efforts at irrigation in western Kansas were discussed in a 
two-column article in The Sherman County Herald, Goodland, 
March 10, 1938. 

Reminiscences of life in Junction City since 1879, by Mrs. L. N. 
Carr, appeared in the Junction City Union, March 28, 1938. 

The history of the Republic county courthouse was briefly out- 
lined in the Scandia Journal, April 7, 1938. 

A scrapbook of articles contributed to the Pittsburgh Gazette by 
Josiah Copley in 1867 is owned by the Saline County Historical So- 
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ciety. The articles, bearing the title “Kansas and the Country Be- 
yond,” were written by Copley while he was a guest on the Kansas 
Pacific railroad’s special excursion train from the East. Mr. 
Copley’s articles were discussed by the Salina Journal in its issue of 
April 21, 1938. 

Mrs. Mable Mahin recalled early events in Kensington in the 
Kensington Mirror, April 21, 1938. A brief biography of one of the 
first settlers, Dr. A. E. Lapham, was contributed to the same issue 
by a granddaughter, Mrs. Carl Molzahn. 

The history of the Marion post office since 1860 was reviewed by 
Mrs. William Burkholder in the Marion Review, April 27 and May 
4, 1938. 


Alfred E. Gledhill, of Gaylord, outlined some early newspaper 
history of Portis in the Portis Independent, May 26, 1938. 

McPherson celebrated its sixty-sixth birthday on May 28, 1938. 
The McPherson Daily Republican of May 27 printed a story of the 
organization of the McPherson Town Company and the coming of 
the first settlers. 

Recollections of New Chicago, now a part of Chanute, and its 
rival settlement, Tioga, were published in the Chanute Tribune, 
June 16, 1938. The late Mrs. Charles T. Beatty, who came to New 
Chicago in 1870 soon after its settlement, was interviewed by 
Fletcher Maclary for the Tribune, which had also recorded an in- 
terview with her on May 27. 

Pioneer days in Bern, Nemaha county, as described by Mrs. F. 
W. Lehman and first printed in the Bern Gazette, June 4, 1931, were 
republished in the Sabetha Herald on June 1, 1938. 

The Humboldt Union of June 2, 1938, announced the publication 
of a historical booklet in connection with the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Humboldt Lutheran church. 

Personal recollections and historical] notes of Kiowa county, 
written by J. L. Coates for The Kiowa County Signal, of Greens- 
burg, appeared during July, August and September, 1938. 

The Robinson Jndez in its issues of August 11 to September 1, 
1938, published historical material relating to the town as taken from 
its files, and particularly from its Kansas day edition of 1900. 

Al J. Smith, of Halstead, possesses an unusually fine collection of 
old firearms and early Kansas relics, the Halstead Independent, of 
August 12, 1938, reported. 
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The history of Wolcott (Wyandotte county), formerly called 
Conner, was outlined in the Leavenworth Times, August 15, 1938. 


A history of Bison was prepared for the town’s fiftieth anniversary 
celebration by William Crotinger and appeared in the Otis Reporter 
and the La Crosse Chieftain on August 18, 25 and September 1, and 
in the La Crosse Republican on August 25 and September 1, 1938. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence was 
the occasion for a historical review of the incident in the Lawrence 
Daily Journal-World, August 20, 1938. 

The Spring Hill New Era on August 25, 1938, announced that the 
Ohio Society of Spring Hill was sponsoring a movement to preserve 
the city’s historic hotel. 

September 25, 1938, marked the fiftieth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Kansas district of the Lutheran church. The White City 
Register of September 8 reported that the district was organized in 
Leavenworth with 30 pastors and 27 congregations, and now num- 
bers 132 pastors and 30,000 members. 

Historical notes and recollections of Cherokee county and the 
city of Columbus by Ed C. Williams, a former resident, were 
printed in the Columbus Daily Advocate, September 24, 30 and 
October 3, 1938. 

A historical sketch of Nemaha county, including the establish- 
ment of towns and townships, appeared in the Sabetha Herald, Oc- 
tober 19, 1938. The facts were obtained from a progress report 
issued by the Nemaha County Planning Board. 


The history of the Hanston Baptist church, organized on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1911, was reviewed in the Jetmore Republican, October 20, 
1938. 

A four-column article entitled “A Sketch of Early Days and Set- 
tlers of the White City Vicinity,” by Nellie Wallace, was published 
in the White City Register, October 20, 1938. The Register re- 
ported that Miss Wallace has for several years been collecting ma- 
terial for a history of White City and the surrounding region. 

The reminiscences of Mrs. E. Rasmussen, of Stafford, a pioneer 
school teacher of Turon, were printed in the Turon Press, October 
20, 1938. 

A historical sketch of the military post of Fort Scott by H. T. 
Wilson, a sutler, which appeared in the Fort Scott Pioneer for July 
5, 1877, was quoted in the daily Fort Scott Tribune of October 29, 
1938, and in the weekly Tribune of November 3. 
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“Earliest Beginnings in Pawnee County,” an article by Isabel 
Worrell Ball, was printed in the Larned Chronoscope, November 3, 
1938. In the same and the succeeding issue, Jessie Bright Grove, 
secretary of the Pawnee County Historical Society, reviewed the 
early settlement and organization of the county. 


Life in Kinsley in the latter 1870’s was described in the Kinsley 
Mercury, November 3, 1938, by Mrs. Walter Robley, a former 
resident. 

Historical articles of interest to Kansans featured in recent issues 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Times include: “Rich Material for 
Moviemakers in the Story of Old Dodge City,” by Paul I. Wellman, 
January 3, 1939; “The Beginning of a Famous Novel in Edna Fer- 
ber’s Visit to Kansas,” January 24; “Notable Generation in G. O. 
P. Arrived With Kansas Day Club” in 1892 (the founders quickly 
rose to places of power after their historic protest against party rule 
of “The Bills”), January 27; “New Markers Prepared For Chain 
of Historical Sites in Kansas,” by Cecil Howes, March 30; “For- 
gotten Pathfinder [Jedediah Strong Smith] of the West Started Last 
Adventure at Westport,” by J. P. G., March 31; “Border Trouble 
and Indian Wars Could Not Stop This Cattle Drive [of Nelson 
Story, an adventurer, who in 1866 drove a herd of longhorns from 
Texas north into Kansas, then northwest through Nebraska and 
Wyoming to the Gallatin valley of Montana],” by Paul I. Well- 
man, April 13; “Spring Comes Again to Shawnee Mission,” (a 
poem) by Dorothy Brown Thompson, and “Methodists Introduced 
New Crafts to Shawnee Indians [at Shawnee mission] a Century 
Ago,” April 27; “Last Indian Massacre in Kansas [Sappa creek 
neighborhood] Recalled Vividly by [Mrs. Emmett Martin, of Eagle- 
ville, Mo.] a Witness,” by Paul I. Wellman, May 8; “Leader’s [Col. 
H. L. Moore] Diary of Heroic March of the Kansas 19th in 1868- 
1869 [organized to rescue whites kidnaped by Cheyenne Indians],” 
May 31; “Catholic Church Here [Kansas City, Mo.] Was Founded 
by French More Than Century Ago,” June 5; “Old Cattlemen Still 
Laugh About the Range’s Great ‘Legal Rustle’” in which John 
Chisum (owner of the famous Long Rail and Jingle Bob brand in 
New Mexico, the man who started the Lincoln county cattle war in 
which “Billy the Kid” rode to fame) sold a herd of 20,000 to Robert 
D. Hunter of the Hunter and Evans Commission Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., and was paid in some of his own unredeemed and all but for- 
gotten notes, June 9, and “Fights and Disasters Attended Arrival of 
Barbed Wire in West,” by Paul I. Wellman, June 16. 
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Among the articles of historical interest written by Victor Mur- 
dock and published in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle in recent months 
were: “Fashioning State’s Fabric By Trekkers Who Came Here in 
the Covered Wagons,” January 3, 1939; “Wagon Trains From Kan- 
sas That Carried Homeseekers Into the State of Texas,” January 9; 
“Case of Over-production in the Supply of Meat Here With Steak 
at Record Low,” in 1872-1873, when the destruction of the buffalo 
for the profit from its hide left no market for the flesh, January 11; 
“Evidence Is Authentic That Lumber Was Rafted Down the Ar- 
kansas Here,” January 13; “Favorite Stomping Ground of the Big 
Game of the Prairies Was Located Down in Barber County, Kan- 
sas,” February 8; “What Whisky in Earliest Day Cost First Settlers 
Here by Drink, Quart and Gallon,” February 10; “Of Frederic 
Remington And of the Halt He Made on Prairies of Kansas,” Feb- 
ruary 16; “Equipment of a Tavern That Was Built of Logs in the 
Earliest Wichita,” February 20; “Of Albert Lewellen, Five, First 
White Child Here to be Buried on the Hill,” February 23; “Kan- 
san’s Place of Birth Proved a Life Preserver in Bloody Quantrill 
Raid,” February 25; “Figuring Out the Reasons Why Cattle Trail 
Terminals Shifted West From Wichita,” February 27; “Luxury 
Came to Wichita for the First Time in 1870 With Flood of New 
Settlers,” March 3; “When the Reverend Mr. Dotson Was Spread- 
ing the Gospel to People of Prairie Town,” March 4; “Of Trails 
Without Terminals Stretching Before Vision of the Prairie Pioneers,” 
March 7; “That Indian Legend of Gold in the Wichita Mountains 
Not as Good as Memories,” March 13; “Barter Born in Wichita 
With the Early 1870 Flood of Settlers to Reach Here,” March 17; 
“Growth in Use of Metal Which Is Making Wichita the Prairie Steel 
Center,” March 30; “Replacing the Trees on the Kansas Prairies 
Killed by the 1935 Drought,” April 6; “Enmity Motor-Cars Met in 
Some Quarters Here When They First Came,” April 11; “First Legal 
Sensation to Excite Wichitans Failed in Prosecution,” April 14; 
“What, in Twinkling of Eye, Horace Prescott, Wichita, Saw Happen 
to Oklahoma,” April 19; “Fifty Years of Oklahoma, the Vision of 
Dave Payne, and Some Early Wichitans,” April 21; “He [L. R. De- 
laney] Discharged a Duty and Performed a Service in Hour of Great 
Need” in Guthrie, Okla., April 22; “Adventures of Wichitan, Ed. 
Moore, in Early Days as an Oklahoma Pioneer,” April 24; “Early 
Prairie Physician and What His Charge Was for Day and for Night 
Visits,” April 28; “Early Glimpse of [Wilbur Lee] O’Daniel Lone 
Star State Chief on the Streets of Kingman,” May 10; “Youthful 
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Mine Experience of Vic Tanner of Wichita in the Coal Corner of 
Kansas,” May 11; “When Rosalyn Lowe, Now Mrs. C. M. Sawtelle 
of Peabody, Came to Kansas Overland From Wisconsin Sixty-Five 
Years Ago,” May 13; “When Southwest of Wichita [1868] the Men 
at Camp Starvation [expedition of the Nineteenth Kansas cavalry 
sent to rescue women kidnaped by Indians] Were Unable to Go 
Farther,” May 16; “One Old Chest of Walnut in Wichita Came to 
Kansas [unloaded at Westport landing in 1857] Some Eighty-Two 
Years Ago,” May 19; “Of Frederick H. Beecher [who went down 
fighting in the dramatic set-to with the Indians on the island in the 
Arickaree] Whose Name Was Once Given to This Point on the 
Map,” May 26; “ ‘Loose Him’ Cried Capt. [David L.] Payne With 
His Eyes Flashing Fire and His Order Was Obeyed,” May 30; 
“Bride [Mrs. Dow Wemple] at Pioneer Wedding in Sedgwick 
County Who Made Her Own Cake,” May 31; “How Six Hard Bis- 
cuits Bought for a Pioneer the Bible He Had Missed,” June 2; 
“Saved Cattle Movement From Texas Up This Way by Building a 
Railroad,” June 3; “Firms Which Did Business in the Rival Me- 
tropolis [Park City] Wichita Wiped Off the Map,” June 7; “When 
Food Finally Came to Starving on Prairies Self-Denial Was Man- 
datory,” June 9; “One Plant Wichita Lost Introduced Steel Posts to 
World Thirty Years Ago,” June 13; “When Two Ragged Women 
[Sarah White and Anna Belle Morgan] Rescued From Captivity 
Returned to Civilization,” June 16. 

Included among the historical feature articles printed in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star, were: “Keeping Up With Kansas Farm- 
ing a 50-Year Job for Jake Mohler,” by Cecil Howes, January 11, 
1939; “John Brown’s Hideout in Iowa,” a drawing, February 5; 
“Trails Offered Action and Wealth Before the Old West Was Fenced 
In,” by Paul I. Wellman, February 9; “East and West Hear More 
About Versatile Kirke Mechem of Kansas,” by Paul I. Wellman, 
February 17; “Rich Benefits to Farmers of Kansas in a Half Cen- 
tury of Experiments,” by Cecil Howes, February 20; “Doc Barton 
Revisits Dodge City, Recalls Heyday of Cow Capital,” by C. C. 
Isely, March 29; “Another Great ‘Red Necktie Day’ for Dr. [W. 
L.] Burdick and Mt. Oread,” by Cecil Howes, April 17; “The Blue 
Grass Turns Green Again in the Kansas of John J. Ingalls,” by 
Cecil Howes, April 19; “Walter Huxman Justifies Pride of the Pretty 
Prairie People,” by Cecil Howes, May 18; “Challenge of the New 
Frontier Is Read by William Allen White,” in addressing the gradu- 
ating class of Indiana University, June 6; “Nebraska and Kansas 
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Staged a Hilarious Show for the Gay Grand Duke Alexis of Russia 
Sixty-seven Years Ago,” by H. V. B., June 8. 

During February and March, 1939, the Natoma Independent pub- 
lished several articles dealing with the community’s history. Stories 
of Natoma by Twila Hoskins and Ruth Pfortmiller, high school 
students, appeared in the issues of February 2 and 16. An article 
on a journey of the Hammonds from Wisconsin to Kansas in 1878 
was printed in the Independent, February 23. It was a reprint from 
the issue of July 17, 1930. Pioneer reminiscences of M. C. Brown 
originally published in the Independent, March 5, 1911, was re- 
printed in the issue of March 2, 1939, and also in the Paradise 
Farmer, March 6. 

Articles of historical interest relating to Kansas appearing in re- 
cent months in the Magazine Section of the Wichita Sunday Eagle 
were: “ ‘Horse and Buggy Doctor’ Creates Stir in Medical World,” 
by Harold Streeter, February 5, 1939; “Kansas Woman Recalls 
Tragedy of Lincoln’s Assassination,” by Harry Peebles, February 
12; “Wichitan Recalls Lucas’ Famous Ride Warning of Indian 
Raid,” by Arch O’Bryant, March 19; “Dodge City to Again Become 
Cow Town for Movie Premiere,” by Francis Heacock, March 26; 
“Harper County Tour Shows Farmers Turning to Livestock,” by 
Bruce Behymer, March 26. 

Fred Redmond and Herbert Leiker, workers on the Works Prog- 
ress Administration’s Historical Records Survey, compiled a brief 
history of Gove county which was printed in the Grinnell Record- 
Leader, February 16, 1939. 

Featuring the “World Premiere” of the motion picture “Dodge 
City” April 1, the Dodge City Daily Globe issued a special thirty 
page edition March 29, 1939. Included among the articles of his- 
torical interest published in this issue were: “Stage Routes Raided 
Early”; “Soule Ditch Caused Stir’; “An Art to Hit Buffalo”; 
“Caches Lure Gold Hunters”; “No Myth in Dodge Claims,” by 
F. A. Etrick; “[Dodge City’s] Four Eras of History”; “Round Up 
to 20,000”; “Politics Not a Pink Tea”; “Kinsley Woman [Mrs. M. 
J. C. Rhoads] Saw Sacking of Lawrence”; “Dodge City History 
Linked to the Santa Fé Trail,” by Jay B. Baugh; “‘Doc Barton,’ 
the Last of the Cattle Kings,” by C. C. Isely; “This Baton [a re- 
volver] Got Results” and “Cowboy Preacher Found Junction City 
Tough.” 

Reminiscences of A. J. Bieber, of Bazine, who went to Rush 
county in 1879, were recorded under the heading “Pioneer Days in 
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Kansas,” in the La Crosse Chieftain and the Otis Reporter in their 
issues of March 30, 1939. 


The Kingman Journal celebrated its fiftieth birthday anniversary 
by issuing a twenty-four page historical edition March 31, 1939. Of 
special interest is the front-page article, “The Kingman Journal Has 
50th Birthday Anniversary,” in which the writer traces the history 
of the Journal through its hardships and vicissitudes. Special 
articles were devoted to the development of Kingman’s industries, 
and histories of the county and the city’s business institutions were 
featured. 

A special edition entitled, ““Wichita’s 68th Anniversary Dedicated 
to Industry and Commerce,” was issued by the Wichita Sunday 
Eagle, April 16, 1939. 

A historical sketch of Great Bend, one of a series of articles fea- 
turing the ten towns and cities in the United States with the word 
“Bend” in their titles, was printed in the Great Bend Tribune, May 
3, 1939. 

Early experiences in northwest Kansas were recalled by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Anthony in the Selden Advocate in issues from May 
4 to June 3, 1939. 


The Junction City Republic for May 11, 1939, includes a souvenir 
section describing the early years of the Union Pacific railroad in 
Kansas. 

A brief history of the Kansas Avenue Methodist church was fea- 
tured in the Topeka State Journal, May 20, 1939. The church was 
chartered May 25, 1869. 

“Progress Marks Lindley’s Term,” was the caption of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary edition of the University Daily Kansan, of Law- 
rence, issued May 28, 1939. The “Anniversary Index” of the thirty- 
four page edition lists four sections. “Section A,” in addition to the 
regular campus news, contains special articles by William A. White, 
Raymond Clapper, Harry H. Woodring, Theodore C. Alford and 
Alfred M. Landon. “Section B” is devoted to the history of the 
schools and departments. “Section C” presents the social life at the 
university as seen through its many activities and organizations. 
“Section D” features athletics, rating James Aloysius Bausch, “Jarr- 
ing Jim,” as the greatest athlete graduated from the University of 
Kansas, Glenn Cunningham trailing him as a close second. James 
A. Naismith and F. C. Allen were rated as “Two Doctors 
Famous in Kansas Sports.” The picture section showed, among 
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other things, pictures of seven of the eight men who served as chan- 
cellor of the university. 


The early history of Ellis, from 1873 to 1883, was recalled by 
Mrs. Jessie Bell Ormerod, a pioneer settler, in the Ellis Review, 
June 1 to 22, and July 6 and 13, 1939. 

“Pioneer Rural Route Days,” relating the experiences of Warren 
Zimmerman as a rural mail carrier at Portis, was the title of an 
article in the Portis Independent, June 8, 15 and 22, 1939. 


The story of Silkville, a town organized on a communal plan in 
the 1870’s by Ernest Valeton de Boissiere, a French philanthropist, 
was told by Jennie Small Owen in the Topeka State Journal, June 
19, 1939. The land on which the town was located is now a Franklin 
county farm. 

Celebrating its sixtieth birthday the Oberlin Herald published a 
fifty-six page anniversary edition June 29, 1939. Included in the 
seven sections of the paper were historical sketches of Decatur 
county by Glenn Rogers and Mrs. Sarah J. Harvie, histories of its 
schools, churches and industries, sketches of the towns of Jennings 
and Norcatur, and stories of Oberlin’s civic organizations, fraternal 
and social groups, and other phases of community activity. A his- 
tory of the newspaper was outlined. The Herald also printed a list 
of county officers from the organization of the county, and the min- 
utes of the first meeting of the board of county commissioners. 
More than 500 pictures were featured. 

The Clark County Clipper of Ashland, June 29, 1939, printed an 
article by Mrs. Dorothy Berryman Shrewder, historian for the Clark 
county Council of Women’s Clubs, on the establishment of the Bene- 
dictine monastery “Bueffel Au” on Mount Cassino, north of present 
Ashland, in 1876. The article was prepared from papers of the Rev. 
Gerard Heinz, O. 8. B., who was told the story by one of the found- 
ing party, Brother Andrew Allermann. A drawing made from mem- 
ory by Father Boniface Verheyen, O. 8. B., which shows the group of 
buildings that comprised the monastery, accompanied the article. 
Both story and cut were republished in the Wichita Evening Eagle, 
July 7. 

Early Santa Fé trail history was discussed in the New Mezico 
Historical Review, of Santa Fé, in the July, 1939, issue. The “Re- 
port of the Commissioners on the Road From Missouri to New 
Mexico, October, 1827,” edited by Buford Rowland, described topo- 
graphical features of the region, relations with Indians, and the work 
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of surveying the route. This report, which was for many years for- 
gotten in the files of the secretary of the senate of the United States, 
is now in the National Archives. The field notes of Joseph C. 
Brown, the surveyor who accompanied the expedition, were printed 
in the Eighteenth Biennial Report of the Kansas State Historical 
Society (1913), pp. 117-125. 

An article by Allan E. Paris in the Leavenworth Times of July 2, 
1939, related the story of Mrs. Lizzie Allen, a 100-year-old ex-slave, 
who has lived in Leavenworth since 1859. 

Raiding of a Mound City saloon in 1861, in the manner made 
famous many years later by Carrie Nation, was described by Theo- 
dore W. Morse in the Mound City Republic, July 6, 1939. 

A two-column story of an early negro settlement near Burlington, 
by Dan M. Hatch, was published in the Gridley Light, July 13, 1939. 

The Topeka Daily Capital issued a 172-page sixtieth anniversary 
edition July 16, 1939. Page one of “Section A” presents an artistic 
arrangement of cover pictures of the Capper family’s ten publica- 
tions with their 4,263,292 subscribers. Leading articles of this sec- 
tion included such titles as: “Senator Capper’s Personal Career,” 
“Capital’s Genealogy Started With First Free-State Paper,” “Capi- 
tal Carries on Through 60 Years,” “General Manager [H. S. Blake] 
the Hub,” “Glimpse Behind the Scenes in Capital’s Editorial Room 
Where All News Is Handled,” “Big Circulation Department Keeps 
Capper Publications Going to Millions of Readers,” “Through Sixty 
Years Capital’s Advertising Dept. Plays Big Roll in Kansas ‘Way 
of Life,’” “Capper Advertising Agency Among Best in United States; 
Branches in All Big Cities,” “WIBW Grew With Big Radio Indus- 
try.” Other articles related to the nine other Capper publications, 
Capper’s Weekly, Kansas City Kansan, Household Magazine, Mis- 
sourt Ruralist, Ohio Farmer, Capper’s Farmer, Kansas Farmer, 
Pennsylvania Farmer, and Michigan Farmer. “Section B” featured 
banking, building and loan and insurance companies. Among the 
leading articles of this section were: “Banks Flourished Along With 
State,” “Kansas Insurance Companies Contribute Materially to In- 
dustry and Agriculture,” “Building and Loan Is Firm,” “Kansas 
Bank Laws Have Kept Pace With Progress of State, Today’s In- 
stitutions Strong.” “Section C” told of the history and growth of 
Topeka’s industries and public utilities. Some of its leading articles 
were: “Industrial Development Law to Promote Economic Growth 
Launches New Era for Kansas,” “Topeka’s Industrial Growth Ful- 
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filled Dreams of Founders . . .,” “Mother Nature Very Lib- 
eral in Distribution of Resources . . .,” and “Phones to Kansas 
in 1879.” “Section D” presented the automotive industry and high- 
ways. Included among its outstanding articles were: “Automobile 
Industry Changes American Way of Life in Brief Span of Forty 
Years,” “Kansas Highway Department Organized to Keep 10,000 
Miles of Roads in Shipshape,” “Transportation in Process of Evolu- 
tion Since Advent of Motorcar, Better Highways,” and “Railroads 
Help Tame Great American Desert.” “Section E” dealt with the 
farm, college and church. Its leading articles included: “Kansas a 
Leading Farm State Since Pioneers Broke Plains and Tamed the 
Wilderness,” “Civilizations Rise or Fall Upon Condition of Nearby 
Soil, Say Conservationists,” “Washburn College Has Long Served 
People of Kansas,” “University of Kansas 75 Years Old,” “A Brief 
History of Organized Religion in Topeka.” “Section F,” devoted 
to retail and wholesale, contained such articles as: “From an 
Humble Beginning, Topeka Forged Ahead Until It Now Has 75,000 
Population,” “Businessmen Founded Topeka Made It Into One of 
Best Cities of Its Size in Country,” “Topeka C. of C. Dates Back 
Sixty Years,” “Old Santa Fé Trail Paved Way for a Great Rail- 
road.” “Section G,” a “Retail — Historical” feature, presented 
articles on, “Topeka’s Fine Park System Best in Whole Middle 
West, Constantly Growing Better,” “State Historical Society’s Col- 
lection of Kansas Annals Dates Back to Pioneer Times,” “Shawnee 
County Has Cared for Needy, Aged and Blind During the Long De- 
pression.” Important historical articles were interspersed here and 
there with such titles as: “Congress Opened Kansas,” “Bogus Legis- 
lature Chose Lecompton for Capital,” “Youngsters Wrote Kansas 
Constitution,” “Southerners Felt Kansas Worth Taking,” “Horse 
Thieves Were Hanged in Early Days,” “Jayhawkers Were Rough 
on Missourians,” “Heavily-Armed Southerners a Menace,” “First 
Governor Was Impeached,” “Kansas Negro Citizens Keep Pace 
With State and Nation,” “Mennonites Brought Winter Wheat,” 
“Populists Had Short, Merry Existence,” “Y. M. C. A. Celebrates 
Sixtieth Anniversary With Capital . . . ,” “Topeka Y. W.C. A. 
52 Years Old . . . ,” “Droughts, Storms, Locusts, Good Crops, 
Failures, Panics, Made Kansans Courageous,” “War Claims Used to 
Erect Memorial Hall,” and “Third Kansas Generation Treks Back 
on Trail Over Which Their Pioneer Ancestors Came.” Other articles 
dealt with Sheriff S. J. Jones, John Brown, Republican party in 
1856, Horace Greeley, John C. Frémont, Marais des Cygnes mas- 
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sacre, Topeka vigilantes, buffalo herds, goldfields of west Kansas, 
Kansas colleges, Kansas pioneer towns, codperative marketing, 
WPA and PWA projects, 4-H club, girls’ and boys’ scout work. 

An account of some pioneer Caldwell history by Grant Harris, an 
early-day printer on the Caldwell Post, appeared in the Caldwell 
Daily Messenger, July 24, 1939. Originally printed in the Wagoner 
(Okla.) Tribune, the story told how the “toughest town on the 
border had been tamed.” 

“The Life of Ann Lynch McPhillips,” by Kathleen Grennan, was 
published in the Jamestown Optimist, July 27, 1939. Mrs. Mc- 
Phillips came to Kansas in 1870, and in 1871 settled with her hus- 
band and children near Jamestown. 

Experiences as a member of a freighting crew working between 
Palermo, Kan., and Fort Kearney, Neb., in 1865 were recalled by 
A. A. Campbell in The Kiowa County Signal, Greensburg, August 
3, 1939. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


The Clark County Historical Society was organized at Ashland 
July 1, 1939, at a meeting sponsored by the Fort Supply Trail chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Over fifty Clark 
county residents were in attendance. Officers of the society are: 
Mrs. Lois McCasland Martin, president; Willis H. Shattuck, first 
vice president; F. C. Price, second vice president; J. W. Berryman, 
third vice president; Mrs. (J. C.) Melville Campbell Harper, secre- 
tary; S. E. Grimes, treasurer; Lena E. Smith, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Dorothy Berryman Shrewder, historian. A column, 
“Clark County Historical Society Notes,” under the supervision of 
the secretary, Mrs. J. C. Harper, is to be a regular feature of Clark 
county newspapers. Members of the board of directors, represent- 
ing Clark county townships, include: Evaline Crouch, Appleton; 
Mrs. George Abell, Brown; M. G. Stevenson, Center; Mrs. Bentley 
Randall, Cimarron; Mrs. Ruth Harvey McMillon, Edwards; A. L. 
Roberts, Englewood; J. E. Stephens, Lexington; Mrs. Will Jackson, 
Sitka, and Mrs. Ruth Clark Mull, Vesta. M. G. Stevenson will 
serve as chairman of the board of directors. Standing committee 
chairmen are: Mrs. Dorothy Berryman Shrewder, historical; Mrs. 
Barth Gabbert, museum; Walter Ray, publicity; Kate Hensley, 
membership, and Mrs. Gay Hughes, entertainment. 

Eight directors of the Franklin County Historical Society were 
elected at a meeting held in Ottawa, June 30, 1939. They are: 
one-year term—Grace Meeker, Anna Melluish and W. 8S. Jenks; 
two-year term—Hiram Allen, Williamsburg, Asa Converse, Wells- 
ville, and Mrs. J. W. McCracken, Ottawa; three-year term, B. M. 
Ottaway, Pomona, and A. P. Elder, Ottawa. Dana Needham, Lane, 
has one more year to serve before the three-year term expires. The 
directors will select new officers who will be installed in September 
at the society’s annual meeting. 

Greensburg’s hand-dug water well, 32 feet in diameter and 109 feet 
deep, may now be viewed through a recently installed steel and glass 
hood. The well has been floodlighted and a canopy has been erected. 
Dug in 1888 for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé railway, it was 
used by the city until 1932. Iron stairs, placed in 1915, are still 
usable. The chamber of commerce advertises the well as “more 
than just another hole in the ground,” and tourists have been at- 
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tracted. The Kiowa County Historical Society codperated with the 
city in the dedication of the well at the society’s annual old settlers’ 
reunion held July 26, 1939. 


A History of the First Presbyterian Church of Herington, Kansas, 
by the Rev. George Wilbur Nelson, pastor, was published in observ- 
ance of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the church on 
July 1, 1939. The eighty-two page booklet includes a review of 
early Presbyterianism in Kansas from the founding of the first 
mission, the creation of the Synod of Kansas and the Presbytery 
of Solomon, the history of the Herington church, and biographical 
sketches and photographs of ministers who served the church. 

A Guide to Salina, Kansas, a fifty-five page illustrated booklet 
compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ project of the Works 
Progress Administration, came from the press in August, 1939. Pro- 
duced under the sponsorship of the Salina Public Library Association 
and printed by the Advertiser-Sun of Salina, it contains historical 
information relating to the city, biographical sketches of the 
founders, a description of “Salina Today,” “The Story of Flour Mill- 
ing in Salina,” and three “tours” to places of interest in Salina and 
Saline county. This is the second publication of the Kansas 
writers’ project in the American Guide Series, the first being the 
Larned City Guide (October, 1938) which was mentioned in the 
Quarterly for November, 1938. Harold C. Evans is state supervisor 
of the project. 

Four volumes in the Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas 
series have been published since this project was last mentioned in 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly in November, 1938. The Historical 
Records Survey of Kansas, a project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, has been compiling bibliographies of county records 
throughout the state and has now published seven books. Those for 
Johnson, Greenwood and Montgomery counties were issued in 1938. 
During 1939 volumes for Seward, Graham, Franklin and Gray 
counties were completed, one for Cherokee county is now in process 
of production, copy for Bourbon and Cowley counties has been ap- 
proved by the national editor, and the Shawnee county book is 
undergoing final editing. Harold J. Henderson is state director 
and Walter M. Markley is editor-in-chief of the Kansas project. 
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